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The Christmas Oboe 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
CHALKY REYNOLDS, a high school oboe 
player 
BrANY REYNOLDS, @ semi-private eye 
Mrs. Rryno ps, their distracted mother 
Mr. ReyNo.ps, their worried father 
Wacky Barss, a neighborhood pest 


Marion Scort, the woman in the case 
Mr. Spears, a merchant 
Time: The day before Christmas. 
SerrinG: The Reynolds’ living room. 
Ar Rise: Beany, the youngest member 
of the household, is draped over a 
chair, holding a telephone conversation 
with his friend, Wacky Bartss. 
Breany: How’s that again? . . . Who? 
Me? Buy a Christmas present for a 
girl? Not on your life, old man!... 
Why not? Well, first of all, I’m not 
such a sucker, and second, I’m sav- 
ing my money for the rest of my 
Private Eye Course. .. . Sure I got a 
case to work on — the case of the 
missing oboe. . .. Don’t tell me you 
haven’t heard! Everybody’s on the 
trail, but me — I got a theory! 
Moruer (Entering from right): Get off 
that telephone, Beany. I’ve been 


trying for half an hour to call Mr. 
Spears about the turkey. 

Breany: But, Mom, this is a business 
call! 

Moruer: Business, my foot! It’s only 
monkey business with that Wacky 
Bates. Now sign off, and be quick 
about it! 

Beany: O.K., Wacky. I'll tell you the 
rest when you come over. . . . When? 

Moruer: Don’t you dare let him come 
over here now when I’m trying to 
get the Christmas tree up. 

BEANy: Well, maybe not right away, 
Wacky, say in... 
minutes! 

Moruer: Beany Reynolds! 

Beany: Or half an hour! On second 
thought . . . make it a little later. 

Moruer: Beany, did you hear what I 
said? 

Breany: Maybe tomorrow. O.K., I 
have to go now. Mom wants to use 
the phone. . . . So long, Wacky, see 
you tomorrow. (Hangs up) Gee 
whiz, Mom, why do you always have 
it in for Wacky? 

Moruer: I do not have it in for 


well . . . twenty 





Wacky! But my goodness! I can’t 
have that boy over here morning, 
noon and night, especially when I’m 
trying to get the house decorated for 
Christmas. And with all the extra 
worry about Chalky’s oboe, I don’t 
know if I’m going or coming. 

Beany: Why don’t you let me help 
you, Mom? 

Moruer: The best way you can help 
at this point is to stay out from 
underfoot, and keep Wacky away 
from our door! 

Beany: I mean I could help find 
Chalky’s oboe, if you’d only give me 
ten dollars. 

Moruer: We've already offered a re- 
ward. 

Beany: I’m not talking about a re- 
ward. I’m talking about the rest of 
my Private Eye Correspondence 
Course. If I had the rest of the les- 
sons, I bet I could find Chalky’s 
oboe, just like that. (Snaps fingers) 

Morner: Once and for all, Beany, I 
want you to stop talking about this 
ridiculous Private Eye business. We 
are doing all we can unless we call in 
the police, and we don’t want to do 
that. 

Beany: Why not? 
“Cherchez la femme’’! 

Morner: What are you talking about? 
“Cherchez la femme” indeed! You 
don’t even know what that means. 

Beany: I do too. It’s French. It 
means “Look for the woman!’ 
There’s a behind 
crime, That's 


could 


They 


woman every 


you know. ele- 
mentary! 

Moruer: Stuff and nonsense! There’s 
no woman behind Chalky’s oboe, 


that’s one thing sure! 


Brany: That’s where you’re overlook- 
ing the obvious, Mom. Lesson 11 of 
my Private Eye Course says... 

Moruer: Charles Alexander Reynolds! 
If you’re not out of that chair and 
upstairs cleaning your room by the 
time I count three, Vl... Ul... 
one... 

BEeany (Rising and moving toward 
door): I’m going, Mom, honest! 
Look, Mom, I’m going. (At door) See, 
I’m practically gone now. (Ezits, 
then returns) But I'd “cherchez la 
femme” just the same if I were 
handling the case. (Hits) 

Moruer (With sigh): That boy will be 
the death of me! (At phone) Oh 
dear! The line is busy again! 

Cua.ky (Entering): Hi ya’, Mom. 

Moruer: Oh, hello, dear. Is there any 
news? 

Cuatky: Yeah, I got it all right. 

Moruer (Eagerly): You did? That’s 
wonderful! Where is it? 

CuHaALKy: Out on the back porch. I 
thought it would keep fresher out 
there. 

Moruer: Fresher? What on earth do 
you mean? You bring that oboe in 
here this minute. Do you want it to 
disappear again? 

CHALKY: Who said anything about an 
oboe? I’m talking about the Christ- 
mas tree I just bought at the market. 

Moruer: Oh dear! I thought you had 
found it! Honestly, dear, I don’t 
understand why you aren’t more 
concerned about finding that oboe. 
Don’t you understand it’s a valu- 
able instrument? 

CHALKY: Sure, I do, Mom, but it will 
turn up. Don’t worry so much 
about it. 





Moruer: But the Christmas concert! 
For years I’ve hoped you’d be chosen 
for the All-State Band and Or- 
chestra and now you won’t even be 
in it! 

Cuaxky: Don’t take it so hard! 

Moruer: Are you sure they’ve done 
everything possible at school? 

Cuatky: I don’t see how they could 
do much more. Mr. Perry has prac- 
tically cased the joint, inside and 
out. Did Marion call? 

Moruer: Not that I know of, but 
Beany has been monopolizing the 
phone. That reminds me. I must 
call Mr. Spears. 


CHALKY: Don’t bother, Mom. He 


said he’d deliver the turkey himself. 
I stopped in on the way home. 
Moruer: Thank goodness, that’s one 
thing off my mind. As soon as Dad 
gets here you can put up the tree. 


CuaA.ky: I sure hope he’s in a better 
humor than he was last night. 
Moruer: You can’t expect him to be 
all sweetness and light, when you’ve 
lost Uncle Millard’s oboe. 
CHALKY: But it’s not Uncle Millard’s 
oboe, now, Mom. It’s mine. 
Moruer: You mean it was yours. 
CHALKY: And it will be mine again. I 
don’t see why you and Dad take 
such a dim view of ever getting it 
back. I’ve found other things I lost 
before this, haven’t I? And besides, 
how many people can play an oboe? 
Or even want to learn, for that mat- 
ter! It’s bound to turn up. 
Moruer: I certainly hope so. (Sound 
of door) Here comes your father. 
Cuauky: And by the way he shut that 
door, he doesn’t exactly have the 
Christmas spirit! 


FatHer (Offstage): Edith! Edith! 
Where are you? Help me get rid of 
these confounded greens! They’re 
jagging my eyes out! (FATHER enters, 
laden with greens. He can hardly see 
over the top of the sprays. Wife and 
son help unload him.) Where's 
Chalky? Oh, there you are! Any 
news of that oboe yet? 

Cuaky: Not yet, Dad, but I haven’t 
given up. 

Moruer: Mr. Perry said he might 
have some news today, dear. 

FaTuer: Well, I have some news right 
now. 

Moruer: You mean you've located it? 
FatuHer: Nothing of the sort! I mean 
I’ve had a telegram from Millard. 
Moruer: Is anything wrong? Is he 

sick? 

Fatuer: Not yet, but he will be, when 
he hears what’s happened in this 
household. (Hands wire to MorHEr) 
Here’s the wire. 

Moruer (Reading): ‘Arriving on after- 
noon train for the holidays. Can’t 
miss hearing Chalky play in State 
Concert! Professor Sturgis to be 
one of judges. Merry Christmas. 
Millard.” 

CuHaALKy (Groaning): Oh, boy! 
we're in for it! 

FatTHerR: Not we, my boy! You are in 
for it! It will be up to you to explain 
how you could be so careless as to 
lose the instrument he gave you and 
also lose your big chance in the State 
Contest. 

Moruer: Oh, this is simply dreadful! 
Uncle Millard had such high hopes 
of your getting a musical scholar- 
ship! And to think Dr. Sturgis him- 
self is to be one of the judges! 


Now 





CHALKY: Gee whiz! My whole future 
seems to depend on that blasted 
oboe! 

Faruer: Then stir yourself right now 
to find it! 

Cuatky: But, Dad, what more can I 
do? 

FatTuer: You can make the rounds of 
the pawnshops and _ second-hand 
stores. Get going, Chalky. Go 
pound the pavements till you get 
some results. I want that oboe back 
in this house by the time Millard 
arrives this afternoon. 

Cuatky: But Dad, that’s practically 
impossible! 

FatHer: Then do the impossible. Now 
get out of here and start looking. 
Cuatky: I’m expecting a phone call . . . 

from Marion. 

FatTuHer: Marion who? 

CHALKY: Marion Scott. She’s a new 
girl, moved here from out of the 
state two weeks ago, and we’re going 
Christmas shopping. 

FaTHeR: Well, you're going 
shopping now. Do you hear? 

Cuatky: O.K., Dad. I'll go. But, 
Mom, if Marion calls, or stops in, 
will you please tell her I’ll call as 
soon as I get back? 

Moruer: I will, dear, and good luck. 
(Exit CHALKY) 

Fatuer: Of all the messes that boy can 
get himself into! Millard will be wild 
when he hears that oboe’s gone. He 
played it in the college band and 
won first place in the Tri-State 
Competition with it. It’s the pride 
of his heart! 

Moruer: And besides that, there’s the 
music scholarship at state! Millard 
says Dr. Sturgis has the deciding 


oboe 


voice. If only he could hear Chalky 
play! (There is a piercing whoop fol- 
lowed by loud whistle and blat of a 
bicycle horn.) 

Farner: Great day in the morning! 
What’s that? 

Moruer: Oh my goodness! That must 
be Wacky Bates! (Enter Brany) 
Beany, didn’t I tell you to keep 
Wacky away from here? 

Beany: I know, Mom. I'll get rid of 
him pronto. (Yelling) Just a minute, 
Wacky, I’m coming. (zits) 

Moruer: Gracious, dear! If Millard is 
going to be here tonight, we’ll have 
to move the beds around upstairs. 
Will you come and help me? 

Farner: O.K. It will be one way of 
escaping that revolting Wacky! 
(Moruer and FaTHEr exit as BEANY 
and Wacky enter.) 

Brany: You weren’t supposed to come 
over here any more today, Wacky. 
Mom’s got day-before-Christmas 
nerves or something. 

Wacky: Yeah, but gee willikers, I just 
had to come over to see if you got 
him yet. 

Brany: Got who? 

Wacky: The hobo! Golly, I’ve never 
seen a real hobo, Beany. Does he 
look like a tough customer? 

Beany: Are you off your rocker? 
What are you talking about? 

Wacky: Your hobo. The one you told 
me about on the phone. The case of 
the missing hobo. 

BeEany (Between gales of laughter): You 
crazy nut! I said oboe not hobo! My 
brother lost his oboe! The horn he 
plays in the band! 

Wacky: But you said you had a 
theory. 





Beany: So I do. It’s lesson 11 in my 
Private Eye Course. ‘“Cherchez la 
femme!” 

Wacky: Come again! 

Brany: Cherchez la femme! Look for 
the woman! 

Wacky: What woman? 

Brany: The woman in the case! 

Wacky: The oboe case? 

Beany: But natch. 

Wacky: An oboe case is too little to 
hold a woman, stupid! 

Beany: Oh my gosh! They sure passed 
you up, Wacky, when they were giv- 
ing out the brains! I give up. And 
you’d better clear out before Mom 
sees you. 

Wacky: O.K., I’m going. (Doorbell 
rings.) 

Brany: You might as well stick around 
till I see who’s at the door. (Goes to 
door and admits Marion who carries 


a Christmas package shaped like an 
umbrella) Oh, hello, Marion. Come 
in. 

Marton: I can’t stay a minute, Beany. 
Is Chalky here? 

Beany: Nope. I heard him come in a 
while ago, but he tore right out again 


after Dad came home. Relations 
are sort of strained between those 
two, since he lost that oboe. 

Marron: No news, I suppose. 

Beany: Nope. 

Marion: I was expecting a call. We 
were supposed to go Christmas shop- 
ping. 

Wacky (Indicating package): Looks as 
if you’ve already been. 

Beany: Oh, excuse me, Marion. This 
is a friend of mine, Wacky Bates. 

Marton: Hello, Wacky. 

Wacky (70 Brany): Is she the femme? 
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Marton: What? 

Beany: Oh, shut up, Wacky. Don’t 
mind him, Marion. He’s as crazy as 
his name. 

Marton: You don’t know when Chalky 
will be back, do you? 

Brany: Nope. 

Marion: Maybe it’s just as well I 
missed him. Will you do me a favor, 
Beany? 

BrEaAny: Sure. What is it? 

Marion (Handing him the package): 
This is sort of a present for Chalky. 
I don’t want him to know I’m giv- 
ing him anything for Christmas be- 
cause... well... it’s sort of awk- 
ward. We’ve known each other so 
short a time that I... well... I’d 
hate him to think I was expecting 
anything from him. Do you see 
what I mean? 

Beany: Yeah, I catch on. O.K. I'll 
put it in the closet where Mom hides 
the rest of the gifts. 

Marion: Thanks, Beany. And you 
won’t say anything, will you? 

Brany: Mum’s the word, sister. 

Marion: That’s fine. Well, I’d better 
be on my way. I might run into 
Chalky down town. If not, tell him 
I stopped in, will you? 

Beany: Sure thing. 

Marton: Thanks. Goodbye. Nice to 
have seen you, Wacky. 

Wacky: Likewise. (Exit Marton) 

Beany: Nice girl, Marion. 

Wacky: I don’t like her. 

Brany: You don’t? Why not? What 
did she do to you? 

Wacky: Nothing. But she acted 
funny; as if she was hiding some- 
thing. You know what? I bet she’s 
the dame in the case. 





Beany: You're crazy. 

Wacky: So I’m crazy. Just the same, 
I think she bears watching. 

Beany: “Bears watching!’ What kind 
of talk is that? 

Wacky: Private eye talk. And if you 
were on the ball, you’d see she’s your 
Number One suspect. 

Beany: I don’t follow. 

Wacky: What other femme is there? 
Chalky doesn’t go with too many 
girls, does he? 

Beany: No, he doesn’t. Come to think 
of it, I’ve never seen him as gone on 
a girl as Marion. But I think she’s 
a good egg as girls go. 

Wacky: Well, they don’t go any place 
with me, chum. They’re all alike. 
Gold diggers! Anyhow, what’s she 
got in that package? 

Beany: How should I know? 
gadget for Chalky. 

Wacky: Let’s open it! 

Beany: Why, you louse! You can’t go 
around opening other people’s Christ- 
mas presents! 

Wacky: Why not? 

Beany: Why, it isn’t right. 
even human! 

Wacky: Look here, are you a Private 
Eye, or aren’t you? 

Beany: Of course, I’m a Private Eye 
or at least a Semi-Private Eye! 

Wacky: Then get going! Investigate! 
Evidence is evidence! 

Brany (Indicating package): But how 
do we know this is evidence? 
Wacky: How do we know it 

evidence? 

Beany: Oh, gosh, Wacky! Why did 
you have to come over here! 

Wacky: Isn’t there a reward on this 


case? 


Some 


It isn’t 


isn’t 


Beany: Sure. Dad offered a reward 
for Chalky’s oboe. 

Wacky: If you’d get the reward, you 
could get the rest of your Private 
Eye lessons, couldn’t you? 

Beany: Yes... but... 

Wacky: Then what are you waiting 
for? 

Brany: I guess we could slip the string 
off without breaking it and wrap it 
up again. 

Wacky: Sure we could. Give it here. 
(Starts to unwrap package) 

Brany: Easy now, easy! For Pete’s 
sake don’t tear the paper! (Unwraps 
package, disclosing oboe) Ye gods! 
The oboe! 

Wacky: What did I tell you? 

Beany: But I don’t get it! 
can’t be a thief! 

Wacky: Why not? 
positive. 

Beany: Will you stop talking like a 
whodunit? 

Wacky: Well, what do you call this 
then? It’s the missing oboe, isn’t it? 

Beany: Yes, but why would she bring 
it here as a present for Chalky? 

Wacky: Remorse! She stole it. Got 
scared; didn’t know how to dispose 
of it, and decided to bring it back 
and hand it to him as a big surprise. 

Beany: But how would she ever ex- 
plain such a thing? 

Wacky: She’d say she found it, and 
claim the reward, you dope! 

Beany: By golly, maybe you’re right, 
Wacky! 

Wacky: Sure, I’m right. 
would it figure? 

Beany: I just can’t believe it. 

Wacky: Aw, you’re just an old softy! 
I told you I didn’t like the looks of 


Marion 


Here’s the proof 


How else 





that girl. Besides, how long have 
you known her? 

Brany: Not very long. She just moved 
to town a couple of weeks ago. Golly, 
what are we going to do? 

Wacky: Do? Why, tell your parents 
and collect the reward. 

Brany: I think we should give Marion 
a chance first. 

Wacky: A chance for what? 

Brany: A chance to explain. 

Wacky: Aw, what is there to explain? 
It’s an open and shut case. (Doorbell 
rings.) 

Brany: Just the same, I’m not going to 
tell anybody till we’ve talked to her. 
Quick, let’s get this out of sight. 
(Hides oboe and wrapping paper un- 
der sofa cushions) 

Morner (Entering): Isn’t that the 
doorbell, Beany? 

Beany: Yeah, I’ll go. (2 xits) 

Wacky: Hello, Mrs. Reynolds. 

Moruer: Hello, Wacky. Doesn’t your 
mother need you to help her on the 
day before Christmas? There are so 
many things to be done, you know. 

Wacky: Yes’m, I’m going right home, 
Mrs. Reynolds. 

Moruer: I’m very busy getting ready 
for Christmas, Wacky, and I do 
need Beany’s help. When you two 
boys get together .. . (Enter BEANY 
with Mr. SPEARS.) 

Brany: It’s Mr. Spears, Mom. 

Moruer: Oh, hello, Mr. Spears. Did 
you bring the turkey? 

Mr. Spears: It’s all ready to cook, 
Mrs. Reynolds. I put it on the back 
porch. 

Moruer: That’s fine. Beany, will you 
please run up to the third floor and 
bring down that old brown suitcase? 


I have some thing I want Mr. 
Spears to take along home. 

Brany: O.K., Mom. (Exits) 

Moruer (7'0 Wacky): And you might 
as well leave by the back door, 
Wacky. It’s closer that way. 

Wacky: But, gee whiz, Mrs. Reynolds, 
I’m waiting for something. 

Moruer (Firmly): The back door, 
dear. 

Wacky: O.K., O.K. (Calling) Beany, 
wait for me. (Hits) 

Moruer: I’m so glad you delivered the 
turkey in person, Mr. Spears. I have 
a few things I want to send home to 
the children for Christmas. 

Mr. Spears: That’s nice of you, Mrs. 
Reynolds. We always appreciate the 
things you send. 

Moruer: Beany and Chalky outgrow 
their clothes so fast, I’m glad your 
boys can step into them. By the 
way, how’s Jimmy? 

Mr. Spears: Coming along just fine 
now. He can walk without his 
braces. 

Moruer: Is he still as crazy about 
music? 

Mr. Spears: You can’t get him away 
from the radio. He knows every 
band there is and what instrument 
each man plays! I sure hope we can 
give him lessons next year. 

Moruer: I hope so too. (Enter BEANY 
with suitcase) Now here are the 
things. Just take the suitcase with 
you and I can pick it up next week 
some time. 

Mr. Spears: Thank’ you, Mrs. Reyn- 
olds. These things always help out. 

Moruer: It’s not so much, Mr. 
Spears, just some clothing and a little 
surprise for the boys! 





Mr. Spears: They sure will be tickled. 
Thanks a lot. 

Moruer: You’re welcome, Mr. Spears. 
And here’s my check for the turkey. 
Merry Christmas to you. 

Mr. Spears: Merry Christmas to you, 
ma’am, and I hope you enjoy the 
turkey. (Evzits) 

Moruer: Did Wacky go home or is he 
still lurking in the kitchen? 

Brany: No, he really went. 
Mom, weren’t you a little rough on 
him? 

Moruer: I didn’t mean to be, dear, 
but I’m so upset about Chalky’s 
oboe, and your father’s upset too. 
Uncle Millard is coming this after- 
noon. 

Beany (With a whisile): Uncle Millard! 
Now there will be a row! 

Moruer: That’s what I’m afraid of! 
Oh dear! 


Gosh, 


And it’s so distressing 


right at Christmas time! 
Brany: Mom, do you think it’s pos- 
sible for a nice person to be a thief? 
MorueEr: What a question! 
Beany: Well, do you, Mom? 
Moruer: What ever made you think 


of such a thing? 
do you know 
Chalky’s oboe? 

Brany: No... not exactly. That is 
not until Wacky... 

MoruEer: Wacky! You mean Wacky 
Bates took Chalky’s oboe! 

FatHer (Entering on Moruer’s last 
line): What’s this about Chalky’s 
oboe and Wacky Bates? I might 
have known tliat little nitwit had 
something to do with this! 

Beany: But he didn’t, Dad, honest he 
didn’t. He never even knew about it 
until this afternoon. 


Beany Reynolds, 
anything about 


Faruer: And what does he know about 
it now? Answer me that. 

Breany: Nothing . . . except that, well, 
actually he’s the one that found it. 
Moruer and Farner: Found it! You 

mean you’ve found the oboe? 

Brany: Oh gee whiz! I didn’t mean to 
tell you just yet! But... well... 
(Producing oboe from behind cushion) 
Here it is! 

Moruer: Thank heavens! 

FatHer: What’s it doing under that 
cushion? Beany, there’s some 
monkey business behind all this. I 
demand an explanation. 

Beany: But Dad, in America, the ac- 
cused is innocent till he’s proved 
guilty! 

FaruHer: Not when it’s Wacky Bates! 

Beany: But it isn’t Wacky, Dad. 
Honest! You’ve got him all wrong. 
He was the one who figured out that 
Marion had it all the time. 

FarHer: Marion. Marion who? 
Moruer: Not Marion Scott, the nice 
little girl Chalky’s so crazy about! 
Brany: Yeah. She brought it in here 
this afternoon all wrapped up as a 
Christmas gift. Wacky figured she 
got cold feet and was going to give it 
back to Chalky as a Christmas sur- 

prise! 

Moruer: The very idea! 
seemed such a nice child. 

Faruer: And you say Wacky figured 
all this out? 

Brany: Yeah. He’s actually a better 
Private Eye than I am. I guess Ill 
have to give him half the reward. 
(Enter CHALKY and Marton) 

Cuatky: Reward? Reward for what? 

Moruer: Look, Chalky, look! Beany 
found your oboe. 


And she 





Faruer: And under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances! 

Marion (Jn dismay): Beany! 
didn’t open that package! 
Beany: I didn’t want to, Marion, hon- 
est I didn’t! It was Wacky’s idea. 
He said you were the woman in the 

case! 

Marion: The woman in the case in- 
deed! You give me that oboe! 

FatueEr: It looks as if you have some 
explaining to do, young lady. 

CuA.ky: Now look here, Dad, if there’s 
any explaining to be done, I’m the 
one to do it! 

Faruer: This is no time to play Sir 
Galahad, Chalky! 

Marton: Do you mean to insinuate 
that I had anything to do with the 
disappearance of Chalky’s oboe? 

Cuatky: In the first place, that’s not 
my oboe! 

Moruer: Not your oboe! 

CHALKY: Certainly not! 
serial number! 

Faruer: But if it’s not yours, whose 
is it? 

Marion: It’s mine! 

CuHAxky (In amazement): Yours? Don’t 
tell me you’re an oboe player! 

Marion: Oh dear! This is what I get 
for deceiving you! You see, I won 
first place in our state concert last 
year. 

Cuatky: Holy smoke! 

Marion: With this contest coming up, 
I didn’t think it would be fair to 
compete this year, so I wasn’t going 
to tell Mr. Perry I played oboe until 
after the first of the year. 

CuaLky: But, Marion, you know how 
scarce good oboe players are, and the 


You 


Look at the 


orchestra needs a good one right 
now. 

Marion: They have one. They’ve got 
you, haven’t they? 

Cuatky: Yeah, they’ve got me all 
right, and what a jerk I turned out 
to be! 

Marion: Don’t blame yourself, Chalky. 
I should have offered to lend you my 
instrument as soon as I heard you 
lost yours. But... well... when 
you asked me to go to the Christmas 
dance, I wanted to go so badly that 
I couldn’t bear to think of your 
being away at the State Concert 
that night, so I just kept quiet! It 
was terribly selfish of me, I know. 
Then last night when you told me 
how upset your family was, I 
thought I’d give up the dance and 
let you go to the concert! After all, 
it wasn’t your fault your horn was 
stolen. 

CHALKY: Boy, oh boy! What a square 
I’ve been all along! 

Moruer: I think it was terribly sweet 
of you, dear, to take this means of 
lending your oboe to Chalky, and we 
certainly appreciate it. 

Farner: And we apologize for the 
amateur detective we have in the 
family. 

Cuatky: The apologizing is up to me, 
Dad. Gosh, I guess you'll be sore 
at me for life, but ... well... I never 
lost that oboe in the first place! 

Au: What? 

Cuaxtky: Nope! It was all on account 
of the Christmas dance! Somehow I 
just couldn’t bear the idea of being 
away that night and having Marion 
go with some other guy! Sol... 





well . . . I just temporarily mislaid 
the oboe till after Christmas. 

FaTHER: Why, you young reprobate, 
I’ve a good notion to... 

Moruer: Now, now, Henry. 
lose your temper! 

CuHALKy: I guess he’s got a right to 
lose it, Mom. I sure goofed things 
up! I had no idea you’d all be so 
upset. 

Faruer: I don’t see how you could do 
such a thing! Think of your chances 
for that scholarship! 

Cuatky: I sort of lost sight of the 
scholarship, Dad, till it was too late 
to do anything about it. I know it 
was a dumb thing to do, Dad, but 
... Well... at the time, that Christ- 
mas dance was all I could think 
about. 

Beany: What did you do with the 
oboe anyhow? 

CuAuky: I hid it. 

Beany: Where? We've looked just 
about every place. 

Cuatky: Yes, I know. I never dreamed 
you'd all go into such a tizzy! Gosh, 
I never knew you cared so much 
about my musical career. 

Moruer: You mean it’s right here in 
this house? 

Cuatky: Yes. I wrapped it up in a 
bundle of old clothes in that brown 
suitcase upstairs. 

Morner: What? Oh, my heavens! 
(Sits down abruptly) 

CuaALky: What’s the matter, Mom? ! 

FaTHER: What’s wrong, Edith? You’re 
white as a sheet! 

Beany: Holy mackerel! This is the 
big pay-off for sure! Mom, that’s 
the suitcase you gave Mr. Spears. 


Don’t 


CHALKY: You mean you gave my oboe 
away? 

Marion: How complicated can this 
thing get? 

Moruer: How was I to know it was in 
that suitcase with the things I had 
packed for the Spears family? Oh 
dear. What will we do now? 

FaTHerR (At phone): Get it back, of 
course. Edith, what is Mr. Spears’ 
number? 

Moruer: But you can’t do that, 
Henry. You simply can’t! 

FaTHER: Why not? It was a mistake. 

Moruer: But you don’t understand. 
It’s his little boy, Jimmy, the one 
who had polio. He’s crazy about 
music and the Spears have been try- 
ing to see their way clear to start 
him on an instrument. We can’t 
take it away from the child now! 

FaTHER: But he won’t have it yet, 
Edith. He'll never know. Spears 
probably hasn’t even opened the 
suitcase. (Doorbell rings.) 

Beanr: lil get it. 

CuHa.Lky: I see what Mother means, 
Dad. It would be a terrible thing 
to do. 

Beany (Entering with Mr. Spears): 
It’s Mr. Spears. 

Mr. Spears: Mrs. Reynolds, I came to 
thank you. You can’t imagine what 
this means to me. The lock on that 
suitcase was broken and... well... 
when it fell open, and I saw that 
oboe, I felt like a kid who still be- 
lieves in Santa Claus. This is the 
most wonderful thing that has hap- 
pened to our Jimmy since his illness. 
I couldn’t wait to thank you... and 
you too, Mr. Reynolds. That oboe 





is going to give us the best Christ- 
mas we’ve had in years! (Pause) 

FarHer (Clearing his throat): Well, 
er... you see, Mr. Spears... 
there’s been some mistake. 

Mr. Spears: Mistake, sir? 

FarHer: Yes, mistake! Sometimes 
these musical opportunities fall into 
the hands of people who don’t ap- 
preciate them! I...er...I know 
that this time the instrument isin the 
right hands! 

Moruer: I certainly hope Jimmy en- 
joys it, Mr. Spears. And I know he 
will put it to good use. 

Cuaxky: Yeah, better than I ever did 

.er...Imean.. . better than 


most fellows do. Tell him I hope he 
gets a chance to play in the State 
Band some day, Mr. Spears. 

Mr. Spears: I'll do that, Chalky. 
And once again, thank you. And a 


happy Christmas to you all! (Zzits) 

Moruer: You see what I mean, Henry? 

FatuHeEr: I see what you mean, Edith. 

CuHaLky: Gee, Dad, you were swell! I 
feel more like a heel now than ever. 
I wish there was something I could 
do. 

Marion: But you can still play in the 
concert, Chalky. You can have my 
oboe. 

CuHaLky: Nothing doing, Marion. 
You're going to play in that concert 
yourself. I’m phoning Mr. Perry 
right away. (Goes to phone) 

Beany: Well, I guess that just about 
washes up Uncle Millard’s oboe for 
good and all. 

Aut: Uncle Millard! 

CHALKY: Great Governor! I forgot all 
about Uncle Millard! 

Faruer: Suffering catfish! It’s almost 
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train time! Get your hat and coat, 
Edith. We’ll just have time to make 
it to the station. (Enter Wacky 
carrying an oboe in its case, and a 
newly opened packing box trailing 
paper and string.) 

Wacky (Apologetically): I'm sorry to 
butt in like this, folks, but I rang 
and rang and nobody came! 

Moruer: Oh dear, it’s you again! 

Wacky: I’m not going to stay, Mrs. 
Reynolds, honest I’m not. But I 
just had to come over. You see... 
well .. . I opened this by mistake. It 
was delivered to our house. You can 
see they have the wrong address — 
808 instead of 806. I guess it’s for 
Chalky all right. 

CuHaALky: For me. Ye gods! It’s an 
oboe. (Snatches case from Wacky. 
Card falls out which BEANY picks up.) 

Beany: Jeepers! From Uncle Millard! 

FaTuer: Let me see that! (Reads card) 
“For Chalky from Uncle Millard. A 
fine player deserves a new instru- 
ment! Good luck in the State Con- 
test .. . and Merry Christmas!”’ 

Wacky: Jeepers! This house is pol- 
luted with oboes! 

CHALKY (Hxamining instrument): This 
is a dandy! 

Marion: It’s beautiful, Chalky, I can 
hardly wait to try it! 

Cuatky: Golly, this is more than I de- 
serve. 

Beany: Let’s see it, Chalky. 

FatuHEr: There’s no time for that now, 
Beany, if you want to go along to the 
station. 

Beany: O.K., Dad. Can Wacky come 
too? (Moruer and FatuHer look at 
each other, then shrug.) 

Moruer: He might as well, dear. He 





seems to be one of the family. 

Faruer: Uncle Millard might as well 
meet him first as last. 

Wacky: Gee, thanks! I love to meet 
trains! 

Cuatky: I think I’d better stay here, 
Dad. I’ll have to phone Mr. Perry 
right away. 

Fatuer: Very well. (Looking at watch) 
Come on, everybody. We've just 
got ten minutes. (All exit except 
CHALKY and Marion.) 


Marion: Speaking from experience, 
Chalky, they always have a big party 
after those State Concerts ...a 
terrific affair! 

Cuarky (Dialing number): Good! And 
as soon as I fix things up with Mr. 
Perry, you and I are going to start 
rehearsing Jolly Old Saint 
Nicholas as a special serenade for 
Uncle Millard! 

Marton: Good! The gentleman doesn’t 
know it yet... but I’m going to 


nominate him Santa Claus of the 
Year! 


Marion: Everything worked out 
beautifully, Chalky. 

Cuatky: It sure has! (At phone) And, 
Marion, if we both play in the State 
Concert, we won’t mind giving up 


the dance! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue CHRISTMAS OBOE 


Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Chalky, 
Father, Wacky, Marion and Mr. Spears all 
wear winter wraps when they enter from 
outdoors. 

Properties: Christmas ns, telegram, Christ- 
mas package sha like an umbrella which 
contains an oboe, suitcase, oboe in case, 
packing box, paper, string, gift card. 

Setting: The Reynolds living room. A couch 
and two easy chairs are grouped downstage 
center. There may be a fireplace and book 
shelves along one wall. There is an exit up- 
stage left, leading to the rest of the house. 
There is a door, upstage right, leading out- 
side. A small table with a telephone on it 
stands near this door. The room is in the 
process of being decorated for Christmas. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








Little Women 


by Louisa May Alcott 
adapted by Olive J. Morley 


Characters 


Mrs. Marcu, their mother 

Aunt Marcu, their aunt 

HANNAH, the family servant 

THE HumMELs, two German children 

TimE: A few days before Christmas, 
1862. 

SerrinG: The living room of the March 
home in New England. 

At Rise: The March sisters are grouped 
around the fire. Muc, a sweet-faced, 
very womanly “little woman”’ of six- 
teen, sits upstage, busy sewing. Gentle 
Bern, aged thirteen, is at her feet on a 
low stool, knitting. Fifteen-year-old 
Jo, tall, colt-like and boyish in man- 
ner, lies on the hearth-rug, with some 
knitting beside her. Fair-haired, self- 
important little Amy, aged twelve, sits 
in the center, sketching. 

Jo: Christmas won’t be Christmas 
without any presents. 

Mee (Sighing): It’s so dreadful to be 
poor! (She looks at her frock dis- 
tastefully.) 

Amy (With an injured sniff): I don’t 
think it’s fair for some girls to have 
lots of pretty things, and other girls 
nothing at all. 

Beru: We’ve got Father and Mother 
and each other, anyhow. 


Jo: We haven’t got Father here, and 
we shan’t have him for a long time. 
(There is a little sniff from Amy, and 
BETH wipes away a tear.) 

Mec: Now girls, you know the reason 
Mother proposed not having any 
presents this Christmas, was because 
it’s going to be a hard winter for 
everyone; and she thinks we ought 
not to spend money for pleasure 
when our men are suffering so in the 
Army. We can’t do much, but we 
can make our little sacrifices, and 
ought to do it gladly. But it’s awfully 
hard. (She sighs.) 

Jo: Still, I don’t see how the little we 
can spend would do any good. Any- 
way, we’ve each got a dollar, and 
the Army wouldn’t be much helped 
by our giving that. I agree not to 
expect anything from Mother or 
you, but I do want to buy Undine 
and Sintram for myself; I’ve wanted 
it so long. 

Beru: I planned to spend my dollar 
for new music. (She sighs.) 

Amy: I shall get a new box of Faber’s 
Drawing Pencils. I really need 
them. 

Jo: Mother didn’t say anything about 
our money, and she won’t wish us to 
give up everything. Let’s each buy 
what we want, and have a little fun. 
I’m sure we work hard enough to 
earn it. 





Mee: I know J do — teaching those 
dreadful King children nearly all 
day, when I’m longing to enjoy my- 
self at home. 

Jo: You don’t have half as hard a time 
as I do. How would you like to be 
shut up for hours with a nervous, 
fussy old lady, who keeps you trot- 
ting, is never satisfied, and worries 
you till you’re ready to cry? 

Bern: It’s naughty to fret — but I do 
think washing dishes and keeping 
things tidy is the worst work in the 
world. It makes me cross, and my 
hands get so stiff, I can’t practice 
well at all! (She looks at her hands, 
gives an audible sigh.) 

Amy: I don’t believe any of you suffer 
as I do, for you don’t have to go to 
school with impertinent girls, who 
plague you if you don’t know your 
lessons, and laugh at your dresses, 
and label your father if he isn’t rich, 
and insult you when your nose isn’t 
nice. 

Jo (Laughing): If you mean libel, I’d 
say so, and not talk about labels as if 
Papa was a pickle bottle. 

Amy (With offended dignity): I know 
what I mean, and you needn’t be 
statirical about it. It’s proper to use 
good words, and 
vocabilary. 

Mec: Don’t peck at one another, 
children. Don’t you wish we had 
the money Papa lost when we were 
little, Jo! Dear me, how happy and 
good we’d be, if we had no worries. 

Beru: You said, the other day, you 
thought we were a great deal hap- 
pier than the King children, for they 
were fighting and fretting all the 
time, in spite of their money. 


improve your 


Mee: So I did, Beth. Well, I think we 
are; for, though we do have to work, 

- we have lots of fun, and are a “pretty 
jolly set,”’ as Jo would say. 

Amy: Jo does use such slang words. 
(Jo immediately sits wp, puts her 
hands in her pockets, and begins to 
whistle.) Don’t, Jo, it’s so boyish. 

Jo: That’s why I do it. 

Amy: I detest rude, unladylike girls. 

Jo: I hate affected, niminy-piminy 
chits. 

Bern (Sweetly): Birds in their little 
nests agree. (Everyone laughs.) 

Mes: Really, girls, you are both to be 
blamed. You're old enough to leave 
off boyish tricks, and behave better, 
Josephine. It didn’t matter so much 
when you were a little girl; but now 
that you are so tall, and turn up your 
hair, you should remember that 
you’re a young lady. 

Jo: ’'m not! And if turning up my 
hair makes me one, I'll wear it in two 
tails till I’m twenty! (She pulls off 
her hair net, and shakes down her long 
hair.) I hate to think I’ve got to 
grow up and be Miss March, and 
wear long gowns, and look like a 
China aster. It’s bad enough to be a 
girl, anyway, when I like boys’ 
games, and work, and manners. I 
just can’t get over my disappoint- 
ment in not being a boy, and it’s 
worse than ever now, for I’m dying 
to go and fight with Papa, and in- 
stead I have to stay at home and 
knit like a poky old woman. (She 
shakes her knitting till the needles 
rattle and the ball bounds across the 
room.) 

Beru: Poor Jo! It’s too bad! But it 
can’t be helped; so you must try to 








be contented with making your 
name boyish, and playing brother to 
us girls. (She strokes Jo’s hair.) 

Meg: As for you, Amy, you are alto- 
gether too particular and prim. 
Your airs are funny now, but you’ll 
grow up an affected little goose if 
you don’t take care. 

Bera: If Jo is a tomboy, and Amy a 
goose, what am I, please? 

Mea: You're a dear, and nothing else. 
(Hugs Bern) But look, girls, it’s six 
o'clock. Marmee will be here any 
minute now. (She rises and lights the 
lamp on the bookcase. Amy shakes wp 
the cushions in the easy chair Mra has 
vacated. Brera sweeps the hearth and 
Jo holds up an old pair of slippers to 
the fire.) 

Jo: These are quite worn out. Marmee 
must have a new pair. 

Bera: [ thought I’d get her some with 


my dollar. 

Amy: No, I shall! 

Mec: I’m the oldest! 

Jo: But I’m the man of the family now 
that Papa is away, and J shall pro- 
vide the slippers, for he told me to 
take special care of Mother while he 


was gone. 

Bera: I'll tell you what we'll do. Let’s 
each get her something for Christ- 
mas, and not get anything for our- 
selves. 

Jo: That’s like you, dear! What will 
we get? 

Mee: I shall get her a nice pair of 
gloves. 

Jo: Comfortable slippers, best to be 
had. 

Betu:Some handkerchiefs, all hemmed. 

Amy: I'll get a little bottle of cologne; 
she likes it, and it won’t cost much, 


so I’ll have some left to buy my 
pencils. 

Mee: How will we give the things? 

Jo: Put them on the table, and bring 
her in and see her open the bundles. 
Don’t you remember how we used to 
do on our birthdays? 

Betu: I used to be so frightened when 
it was my turn to sit in the big chair, 
with the crown on, and see you all 
come marching round to give the 
presents, with a kiss. 

Jo: We'll let Marmee think we are get- 
ting things for ourselves and then 
surprise her. We must go shopping 
soon, Meg. ‘There’s hardly any 
time left, with all we have to do 
about getting the play ready for 
Christmas night. 

Mee: Oh, we'll have time to go to- 
morrow afternoon. And, anyway, I 
don’t mean to act any more after 
this time. I’m getting too old for 
such things. 

Jo: You won’t stop, I know, as long as 
you can trail around in a white gown 
with your hair down, and wear gold- 
paper jewelry. You are the best 
actress we’ve got, and there’ll be an 
end of everything if you quit the 
boards. We ought to rehearse to- 
night. Maybe we could go over a few 
scenes before Marmee gets home. 
(The girls move back the table, leaving 
a space in the center of the stage where 
the acting will take place. All exits 
and entrances refer to this area, so 
that none of the girls actually leaves 
the stage during the rehearsal.) Come 
here, Amy, and do the fainting scene. 
You’re as stiff as a poker in that. 

Amy: I don’t care. I never saw anyone 
faint, and I don’t choose to make 





myself all black and blue, tumbling 
flat like you do. If I can go down 
easily, I’ll drop; if I can’t, I shall fall 
into a chair and be graceful. (Ar- 
ranges chair at back) 

Jo: Do it this way; clasp your hands 
like this. (She demonstrates.) Then, 
stagger across the room, crying 
frantically, ‘‘Roderigo! Save me! 
Save me!”’ (Jo screams melodramati- 
cally and does a beautiful stage fall.) 
Amy (Feebly imitating, with her hands 
stretched out stiffly like a doll): 
Roderigo! Save me! Save me! (She 
moves across the stage jerkily, falls 
into the chair awkwardly, slides off it 
and falls on to the floor with a squeaky 
“Ow!’’) 

Jo: It’s no use! Do the best you can 
when the time comes, and if the 
audience laughs don’t blame me. 
Come on, Meg. We'll do the caldron 
scene. (Breru hurriedly places a coal 
scuttle in the center. MurG seizes a 
witch’s hat from the corner, and a 
cloak which has been hung up on the 
door. Jo pulls off the tablecloth and 
drapes it around herself in the form of 
a cloak, puts on a broad-brimmed hat 
with a feather, and proceeds to hitch 
up her skirts. She then puts on a pair 
of riding boots which have been hidden 
between the bookcase and the door.) 
Ready, Meg? (Jn a theatrical voice) 
What ho, witch! I need thee! (Claps 
her hands) Fetch me the potions 
whereby I may win the fair Zara’s 
love and kill my enemy Roderigo. 
Mea (Comes forward and stirs the 
“caldron”’ while she chants): 

Hither, hither, from thy home, 

Airy sprite, I bid thee come! 

Born of roses, fed on dew, 


Charms and potions canst thou brew? 
Bring me here, with elfin speed, 
The fragrant philter that I need; 
Make it sweet, and swift and strong; 
Spirit, answer now my song! (Amy 
dances daintily forward from the back. 
She has twined leaves in her hair, and 
carries a poker with wandlike effect in 
one hand, and a pepper shaker in the 
other.) 

Amy ([n a sing-song voice): 

Hither I come, 

From my airy home, 

Afar in the silvery moon; 

Take the magic spell, 

Oh, use it well! 

Or its power will vanish soon! (She 
hops gracefully out, then, suddenly 
remembering the philter, she runs back 
and places the pepper shaker before the 
coal scuttle.) Oh, I forgot! (She exits 
hastily.) 

Jo: Amy! 

Mec: Now come hither, naughty sprite! 
Bring the draught that shall quench 
light! (Bera enters, rather shyly, 
and places a salt shaker before the 
caldron. Mure and Beru both exit.) 

Jo: Well, not bad, I suppose. Now, 
we'll do the death of Hugo. Beth 
you must be the servant. (Enter 
Muza, smiling craftily. She waves her 
wand, an umbrella; then, hearing Jo 
make stamping noises at the back, she 
hides behind chair.) 

Jo (Entering): Ah ha, my handsome 
Roderigo, soon you will be dying at 
Zara’s feet, and she will be mine! 
(She gets three cups and a tray from 
the mantelpiece and places them on the 
table. She then takes the two philters, 
the pepper shaker and the salt shaker, 
from her boots. She pretends to empty 








the contents of the salt shaker into one 
cup and places the cup on the tray, 
muttering) Death to Roderigo. (She 
then takes the pepper shaker.) And 
now for the love potion. Half for 
Zara and half for myself. (She pre- 
tends to empty the pepper shaker into 
the other two cups. She places one of 
these cups on the tray and the other on 
the table within easy reach. She claps 
her hands.) Minion! Minion! (Beru 
enters, holding the toasting fork ab- 
sentmindedly.) Put that down, you 
dear little goose. (Hvilly) I have eve- 
ning refreshment prepared for the 
prisoners. Bear these two cups to 
them—the one on the left to 
Roderigo, the one on the right to 
Zara, and take care not to make any 
mistakes. 

Beru: But — but, sire. 

Jo: Now you must beckon me down- 
stage. (Beru does so.) That’s right. 
(As Jo and Bers stand whispering, 
downstage, MEG comes out of hiding, 
and quietly switches the cups — pul- 
ting both love potions on the tray which 
Bera will carry to the prisoners and 
leaving the death potion for Jo to drink. 
She then hastily hides.) 

Bertu: The one on the left to Roderigo, 
the one on the right to Zara. (She 
goes to the table and picks up the 
tray.) 

Jo: Begone, I say, begone! (BETH exits, 
taking tray. Jo sits down at table and 
picks up poisoned cup.) Ah ha— Ah 
ha! Love potion do your work! (She 
drinks and then gasps.) 1 have been 
tricked! (She dies in horrid agony, 
rolling on the floor. All shriek with 
laughter. Jo sits up and rubs her 
elbows.) 
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Mec (Removing her hat and smoothing 
her hair) : It’s the best we’ve had yet. 

Beta: I don’t see how you can write 
and act such splendid things, Jo. 
You’re a regular Shakespeare. (She 
abstractedly picks up the toasting fork 
with a slipper at the end of it.) 

Jo: Well, I do think The Witch’s Curse 
is rather a nice thing. But I’d like to 
do Macbeth. 

“Ts that a dagger that I see before 
me?”’ (She makes passes at the 
toasting fork.) 

Mee: No, it’s the toasting fork with 
Marmee’s slipper at the end of it in- 
stead of the bread. Beth’s stage 
struck! (All go into peals of laughter. 
Enter Mrs. Marcu, carrying a shop- 
ping bag. She is a motherly looking 
woman with a can-I-help-you look 
about her.) 

Mrs. Marcu: Glad to find you so 
merry, my girls. 

Giris: Marmee! 

Mrs. Marcu (During the following 
speeches the girls are helping Mrs. 
Marcu off with her cloak and bonnet, 
and ensconcing her by the fire, where 
Bets and Amy divest her of her shoes 
and put on the warm slippers.): Well, 
dearies, how have you got on today? 
There was so much to do, getting the 
boxes ready to go tomorrow, for the 
soldiers, that I didn’t come home to 
dinner. Has any one called, Beth? 

Bera: No one, Marmee. 

Mrs. Marcu: How is your headache, 
Meg? 

Mee: Oh, it’s worn off, thank you, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Marcu: Jo, you look tired to 
death. (To Amy) Come and kiss me, 
baby. (Amy runs to her and sits on 





her knee. After a brief hug, she joins 
the other girls, who are now getting 
tea. Mc is arranging the table, and 
Amy removes some of the paper bags 
from Mrs. Marcu’s shopping bag, 
which she has put on a chair or on a 
corner of the table. Breru quietly goes 
back and forth from living room 
to kitchen, left, bringing in bread, 
milk, etc. Jo goes out for wood, and 
overturns everything she touches with 
a great clatter. 

Amy (Peeping into one of the bags): 
Ooh! Muffins! 

Mura: Now, Amy, don’t be greedy. 

Amy: Can’t I have just a taste? 

Mec: They have to be toasted. You 
shall help Beth do them. (Amy and 
Bets get busy at the fire, toasting and 
buttering muffins.) 

Jo: And don’t lick the butter, you dis- 
gusting child! (As she sees Amy lick- 

AMY 


ing already greasy fingers. 
quietly sticks out her tongue.) 


Mrs. Marcu (Reprovingly): Amy! 
(Amy looks shamefacedly down.) Now, 
come, girls, be happy together. Re- 
member, it’s Christmas time. Be- 
sides, I have another treat for those 
who are good. (She looks at Amy, and 
then draws a letter out of her bag.) 

Jo: A letter! 

OTHERS: A letter! 

Au: Three cheers for Father! (All run 
lo their mother. Jo leans over the back 
of her chair, Mec sits on the arm, 
Amy on her knee, and Bera at her 
feet.) 

Mrs. Marcu: Yes, a nice long letter. 
He is well, and thinks he will get 
through the cold season better than 
we feared. He sends all sorts of lov- 
ing wishes for Christmas, and an 


especial message to you girls. (Read- 
ing) “Give them all my dear love 
and a kiss. A year seems very long to 
wait before I see them again, but re- 
mind them that while we wait we 
may all work, so that these hard 
days may not be wasted. I know 
they will remember all I said to 
them, and conquer themselves so 
beautifully, that when I come back 
I may be fonder and prouder than 
ever of my little women.” (There ts a 
moment's serious pause.) 

Amy (Hiding her face in her mother’s 
shoulder): I am a selfish girl, but Ill 
truly try to be better, so he mayn’t 
be disappointed in me by and by. 

Mec: We all will. I think too much of 
my looks, and hate to work, but 
won’t any more, if I can help it. 

Jo: I'll try to be what he loves to call 
me, “a little woman.” (BETH wipes 
her tears.) 

Mrs. Marcu: And now, dears, what 
about tea? Is the kettle ready, 
Beth? 

Beru: It’s just on the boil. (Sound of 
carriage wheels offstage) 

Au: Whoever can it be? Perhaps it’s 
Sallie Moffat. Or Mr. Lawrence. 
Ete. 

Amy (Running to the window): It’s 
Aunt March! 

Jo: Christopher Columbus! Whatever 
have we done to deserve this? (Gen- 
eral consternation. The girls hurry 
round tidying the room. Beta hur- 
riedly makes the tea.) 

Mrs. Marcu: What can she want at 
this hour of the day? Put that chair 
tidy, Meg. Jo, do push your stage 
properties out of sight. You know 
how they irritate her. Make the 





hearth tidy, Beth, and get another 
cup. Come here, Amy, and let me 
re-tie that sash. (HANNAH’s face ap- 
pears at the door. She is a red-faced, 
middle-aged servant with a practical, 
cheerful disposition.) 

Hannan (Jn a stage whisper): It’s your 
aunt! (Then she steps back) Please 
step this way, ma’am. (She opens 
the door and stands behind it, an- 
nouncing) Miss March. (Enter AUNT 
Marcu. She is an autocratic old 
lady. HANNAH retires, with a sus- 
picion of a wink. AuNT Marcu 
stands, leaning on her cane, surveying 
the family. Mrs. Marcu comes for- 
ward to greet her.) 

Mrs. Marcu: I’m so glad you’ve 
dropped in. You’re just in time for 
a cup of tea. 

Aunt Marca: Oh, I’ve not come for 
tea. Had mine long ago. And so 


would you if you hadn’t spent all 
your day down at those stupid pack- 
ing rooms. It’s no place for a woman 
with a family. But there, it’s no 
good talking to the mule-headed. 
(Sharply) How’s March? 

Mrs. Marcu: We’ve heard from him 


today. I’ve just been reading the 
girls his letter. He’s standing the 
hardships a great deal better than 
we expected. 

Aunt Marcu: No business to be there 
at all. I told him so at the first. But 
March is a fool! He never would 
listen to common sense, any more 
than you. (Mrs. Marcu purses up 
her lips.) He’ll get pneumonia, that'll 
be the next thing. You mark my 
words. (Points her cane at Mrs. 
Marcu) A man of his physique 
won't stand up to an Army winter. 


And black’s expensive, and won’t 
suit you, my lady. (Points her cane at 
Mea) Well, don’t come to me. Re- 
member, I told you so. 
Betu (Almost crying): Oh, Marmee, 
does she mean Father’s going to die? 
Mrs. Marcu (Comforting her): No, 
no, dear. Of course not. It’s only 
Aunt’s way. (She looks across at 
Aunt Marcu imploringly, but the 
old lady ignores the look, and gazes 
round the room with disapproval.) 
Mec: Won’t — won’t you sit down, 
Aunt? (There is an atmosphere of dis- 
comfort among the girls, who of 
course are still politely standing. MEG 
pulls forward the chair by the fire.) 
Aunt Marcu: Not by the fire. Brings 
out my rheumatism. Thank you, 
child. (As Amy places a chair for her 
a little left of the table and arranges a 
cushion) I see you’ve brought up one 
of them with some social promise. 
(Seats herself, and the others do like- 
wise, except Amy, who stands by her 
chair. Aunt Marcu pulls her curls 
playfully.) She won’t look so bad 
when she’s a few years older. You 
must marry well. (Looking at Amy 
critically) You shall have the tur- 
quoise ring when you come out. 
Amy (Eestatically): Oh, Aunt! Not the 
turquoise! ; 
Aunt Marcu (Patting her hand): 
There, there, child. Wait till you’ve 
grown a bit, and we'll see. (Jn mov- 
ing the chair, AMy has unwittingly 
disclosed one of Jo’s riding boots 
which had been hastily pushed under- 
neath it.) What’s this? (She ratses it 
on the end of her cane.) Some tom- 
foolery of yours, I’ll be bound, 
Josephine. 





Jo: Oh, we’re only getting up a pl — 
(Stops and puts her hand over her 
mouth as Mrs. Marcu signals to her) 

Aunt Marcu: Getting up a pl —, in- 
deed! Some theatricals, I suppose. 
(To Mrs. Marcu) | told you not to 
encourage her in that nonsense. It 
leads to no good! 

Mrs. Marcu (With an effort not to 
show her irritation): These are only 
harmless little home entertainments. 
I can’t take the girls much to the 
theatre, as you know, and they must 
have some amusement. 

Aunt Marcu: Oh, they get enough of 
that, by the way I see Josephine 
gallivanting with young Lawrence. 

Mrs. Marcu (70 Amy): Pass Aunt a 
cup of tea, dear. (Amy does so.) 


Aunt Marcu: Thank you, child. (Bent, 


on getting a rise out of Mrs. Marcn) 
A young tomboy, that’s what she’s 
becoming. She’ll do some harum- 
scarum thing, and disgrace the 
family. 

Mrs. Marcu (Quietly): Well, we're 
only young once, and I thoroughly 
approve of Laurie as a companion to 
the girls. He’s a bit wild at times, 
I own, but he’s steady enough un- 
derneath. 

Aunt Marcu: Oh, I dare say. 
Lawrences 


The 

have money. You've 
shown more sense there than I gave 
you credit for. It isn’t the boy I ob- 
ject to, it’s the tutor. And that 
brings me to the reason for my visit. 
(Looks hard at Mua) I’ve seen that 
young man come this way a great 
many more times than is good for 
him, and you! 

Mee (On the defensive): Mr. Brooke is 
kindly helping me with my German. 
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Aunt Marcu: And teaching you a 
great many other things besides. 

Mrs. Marcu and Mec: Aunt! 

Mrs. Marcu: I must really beg you 
not to put such ideas into the girls’ 
heads. 

Aunt Marcu: Oh, J haven’t put them 
there. It’s young Brooke, by the 
way, she’s blushing. 

Mec (Jn an agony of confusion and 
anger): I’m not blushing, and I don’t 
know what you mean. Mr. Brooke 
is only a friend. 

Aunt Marcu: Oh, I’ve heard of those 
friendships. They weren’t allowed 
when / was a girl. (Jo Mrs. Marcn) 
But you'll go your own way, and 
bring up your girls as you please, to 
marry penniless tutors and be noth- 
ing but a burden on the family. 
After your own troubles with March 
I should have thought you would 
have more sense. 

Mee (Tossing her head): I shall marry 
whom I choose! 

Aunt Marcu: No doubt you will, and 
your mother will let you — the more 
fool she. But when Cooke’s out of 
work and the cupboard’s bare, don’t 
come to me. 

Mec: I certainly shall never do that, 
Aunt March. 

Aunt Marcu: Well, I'll remember that 
you’ve said it. This Looke hasn’t 
any rich relations, has he? 

Mee: No, but he has many warm 
friends. 

Aunt Marcu: You can’t live on 
friends. Try it, and see how cool 
they'll grow. He hasn’t any busi- 
ness? 

Mec: No. 
help him. 


Mr. Lawrence is going to 








Aunt Marcu: That won’t last long. 
James Lawrence is a crotchety old 
fellow, and not to be relied on. 
Young Looke probably thinks you’ve 
got rich relatives. Well, warn him 
not to look this way. I’ve a better 
use for my money than helping 
poverty-stricken teachers. 

Mae (With heat): Mr. Brooke wouldn’t 
dream of such a thing! He’s honest 
and good and means to stand on his 
own feet. He wouldn’t marry for 
money any more than I would. He’s 
above such meanness. And, any 
way, I’d far rather be the wife of a 
poor man, who loves me, than have 
carriages and a mansion and no one 
to care for me in it! 

Aunt Marcu: Highty-tighty! Is that 
the way you take my advice, miss? 
You'll be sorry for it, by and by, 
when you’ve tried love in a cottage 
and found it a failure. 

Mee (Sharply): It can’t be worse than 
some people find in big houses! 
(Aunt Marcu puts on her glasses 
and gives Mx a long look.) 

Aunt Marcu (Jn a conciliatory tone): 
Now, Meg, my dear, be reasonable. 
I mean it kindly, and don’t want you 
to spoil your whole life by making a 
mistake at the beginning. You 
ought to marry well, and help your 
family; it’s your duty to make a 
good match, and it ought to be im- 
pressed upon you. 

Mes: Father and Mother don’t think 
80. 

Mrs. Marcu: Money is a needful and 
precious thing, and when well used, 
a noble thing — but I never want 
my girls to think it is the only prize 
to strive for. I’d rather see them 


poor men’s wives, or even happy old 
maids, than wnhappy wives or un- 
maidenly girls, running about to find 
husbands. 

Aunt Marcu (Turning to Mee:) It’s 
easy to see that your pa and ma, 
my dear, have no more worldly 
wisdom than two babies. 

Mrs. Marcu and Mec: I’m glad of it! 

Aunt Marcu: Well, I wash my hands 
of the whole affair! You're a wilful 
child, Meg, and you’ve lost more 
than you know. (Rising, and waving 
away the plate of muffins which Amy 
is offering) No, I won’t stop. I’m 
disappointed in you. If you mean to 
marry this Cooke, not one penny of 
my money goes to you. Don’t ex- 
pect anything from me. Your Mr. 
Rooke’s friends must take care of 
you. I’m done with you for ever! 
(She exits in high dudgeon. Mrs. 
Marcu follows her out, looking vexed.) 

Mec: Of all the interfering old ladies—! 

Jo (In horror, to Mra): Don’t say 
you’ve gone and fallen in love! 

Mec: Well, and why ever shouldn’t I? 

Jo (Ruffling her hair): Oh, it’ll be dread- 
ful! 

Amy: I think it is a most interesting 
event, don’t you, Beth? 

Betu: Yes, very. 

Amy: We can all be bridesmaids in pale 
blue with pink nosegays, and you 
can have a lovely wedding cake with 
doves in white icing on it. 

Jo: It'll be the end of everything. 
They'll go lovering round the house 
and we shall have to dodge. Meg 
will be absorbed, and no use to me 
anymore. (Mrs. Marca re-enters.) 
And just when I’d planned for her to 
marry Laurie! 





Mrs. Marcu: Don’t worry about the 
future, Jo. I think it can safely take 
care of itself. 

Jo: Well, I hate to see things going all 
criss-cross and snarled up, when a 
pull here, and a snip there, would 
straighten them up. I wish wearing 
flat irons on our heads would pre- 
vent us from growing up. (All laugh, 
except Murc, who still looks embar- 
rassed and annoyed. There is a knock, 
and HANNAH enters.) 

Hannan: Oh, ma’am, there’re some 
little German beggar children at the 
door. Shall I send them packing? 

Mrs. Marcu: Send them packing! 
Hannah, it’s Christmas time! I 
could never send any one from my 
door at such a season. Bring them 
into the warmth. 

HANNAH: Well, I never! In with the 
young ladies! There never was such 
a critter for giving away more than 
you’ve got! 

Bera: Oh, please bring the little 
children in, Hannah. (Ea2it HANNAH) 

Bera: I'll cut some more bread. 

Mrs. Marcu: That’s right, Beth. 

Hanna (Off): Now wipe your feet on 
the mat and mind you behave in 
front of the young ladies. (Enter 
HANNAH with the two Hummel girls. 
They are pathetically ragged and dirty, 
and look half starved) 

Mrs. Marcu: Come along in, dears. 

Beru (Coming forward): Come to the 
fire, children. (She leads them to it. 
They stretch out their hands to the 
blaze.) 

CHILDREN: Das ist guile! 

Mrs. Marcu: Poor things! They look 
as if they’d never seen a fire. 

Jo: Haven’t you one at home? (CxIL- 


DREN shake their heads.) 

Beru: They look so hungry. (CHIL- 
DREN look hungrily at the full table.) 
Come to the table and have some 
tea. (The girls begin to feed them.) 

Amy: Have some muffins. (CHILDREN 
devour these ravenously.) 

Mrs. Marcu: Have you no food at 
home? (CHILDREN shake their heads.) 

Mrs. Marcu: No fire and no food! 
How many are there of you? (CaIL- 
DREN look puzzled, then show seven 
Singers) 

Jo: Seven of them! 

Mrs. Marcu: Have you a father and 
mother? 

OLDER GirL: Mutter. (She cradles and 
rocks her arms) 

Bern: I know, she means they’ve a 
mother with a tiny baby. Qh, 
Marmee! 

Mrs. Marcu: And no fire or food! 
(She looks at the well-spread table and 
the faces of the girls.) Girls, I can’t 
help thinking of another little baby 
who had no warm home on the first 
Christmas of all — only a draughty 
stable. Don’t you think, for His 
sake, we ought to do something for 
this one? 

Jo: I think we’re greedy, selfish pigs! 
Here we've been grumbling about 
our small troubles and thinking our- 
selves poor, and these people have 
nothing at all! Let’s bundle every- 
thing together and take it to them. 

Berna: Oh, do let’s! (They immediately 
get busy; Mra superintends the pack- 
ing of the food in Mrs. Marcn’s 
shopping bag) 

Mrs. Marcu: Hannah, get some wood. 
We must get them a fire. 

Hannan (Exits, grumbling _ slightly, 





though good naturedly): Well, if I 
ever come across the like! 

Mrs. Marcu (As business proceeds): 
That’s right, Meg. 

Bera: Here’s some tea. (She produces 
the tea pot.) 

Amy: I’ll carry the muffins. 

Jo: Mind you don’t eat any of them! 
(HANNAH re-appears with wood.) 
Bers (7'0 CuILpreEn) : Now you’!l show 

us the way, won’t you, dears? 

CuItprREN: Der Angel-Kinder! (They 
begin to sniff.) 

Bern (7'o CuILpREN) : Oh, please don’t 
ery. Everything is going to be all 
right. 

Ju: Come on, everyone! Let’s sing 
“Deck the Halls.”’ It’s such a cheer- 


ful carol. (The girls begin to sing as 
they snatch bonnets and cloaks from 
pegs on the door or hall outside. Bera 
shares hers with CHILDREN and put- 
ting an arm around each, she leads off, 
the others following, carrying baskets 
or bags of food. Amy clutches the bag 
of muffins. Jo brings up the rear with 
a basket of wood.) 


Hanna (Standing with her hands on 


her hips, and watching them go out): 
If I ever seed the like! Giving away 
their food and leaving nothing for 
themselves! Christmas angels they 
are, and may the good Lord bless 
them! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


LirrLe WoMEN 

Characters: 9 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All, except the Hummels, wear the 
long full-skirted gowns of the period. The 
Marchs’ dresses are all attractive, but very 
simple. All girls have long hair, but Jo and 
Meg wear theirs caught up in hair nets. 
Mrs. March wears a cloak and hat when she 
first. enters, and all wear cloaks and bonnets 
when they exit at the end. Hannah wears a 

lain brown dress and a white apron, Aunt 
March wears a very fancy dress, cloak and 
bonnet. The Hummel girls are dressed in 
very ragged clothes. 

Properties: Several sets of knitting, sewing 
materials, sketching materials, broom, old 
pair of sli pers, coal scuttle, witch’s hat, 
cloak, tablecloth, broad-brimmed hat, rid- 
ing boots, salt and pepper shakers, poker, 


umbrella, three cups, tray, toasting forks, 
shopping bag, muffins, butter, bread, milk, 
dishes, wood, letter, teapot, cane, glasses 
for Aunt March. 


Setting: The living room of the March home. 


It is a pleasant looking room, though the 
furniture and the chintz curtains are on the 
verge of shabbiness. There is a door left, 
leading to the hall, and one right, leading to 
the kitchen. There is a large window up- 
stage center in front of which stands a sofa. 
There is a large fireplace at right and a com- 
fortable chair and stool in front of this, up- 
stage right. If possible there is a piano at 
left. There is a large table at center. Chintz 
covered chairs at various positions com- 
plete the furnishings of the room. There 
are several kerosene lamps, one on the piano 
and two on the mantel, 


Lighting: No special effects. 





None But the Fasr 


by Marjorie Paradis 


Characters ADELE: Heavens, I should hope so. 

Miner BENNETT, a girl of fifteen I’ll have to leave anyway. The 

ADELE BENNETT, her older sister crowd’s going around carol singing. 

Henry BENNETT, the girls’ father Mince: And I have a couple of pres- 

KATHERINE BENNETT, their mother ents to finish, including that hand- 

XDWIN VAUGHN, visiting friend from kerchief for Edwin. I hope you'll be 
West Point taking him with you, Adele, so I can 

WARREN Bates, a friend of Adele’s get it done. 

SINGERS, offstage voices Mr. Bennett: Speaking of Edwin, 

ScENE | what fortuitous circumstance is de- 

Time: Chrisimas Eve. priving us of the presence of our 

Sertinc: The Bennett’s comfortable West Point guest? 
living room. A Christmas tree stands ApELE (Groans): He'll be back any 
at rear, half-trimmed and already minute, Dad. Sleeves of his new 
twinkling with lights. Alt one side of tuxedo needed shortening. He’s gone 
the tree is a stack of gaily wrapped to get it. The way I’ve dragged him 
gifts. The room is decorated with around these last three days, watch- 
evergreens. ing him spend every cent his mother 

At Rise: Mr. BENNETT, on a step lad- gave him, on himself! And what 
der, is fastening ornaments on the good does it do me? Of all the selfish, 
higher branches of tree. MipGE and stingy — 

ADELE are also working on the tree, Mrs. Bennett: It’s Christmas Eve, 
taking the balls from an old coat box Adele. ‘Peace on Earth, good will 
on the sofa and hanging them on the toward men,” remember? 

lower branches. Mrs. BENNETT sits ADELE: I have plenty of good will 
under a lamp sewing on a red blouse. toward men, but he’s a spoiled kid. 

Mr. Bennett: Give me something for If his mother really sent that won- 
this bare spot. (MipGE hands him a derful fur coat, why doesn’t it come? 
big red ball.) Exactly what did she say in her 

Mince: Here’s one of my favorites. letter? 

Mrs. Bennett: | think we have every- Mince (Near the desk, picks up a 
thing very well under control. We letter): Here it is. All right if I read 
don’t have to leave for church for it, Mom? 
nearly an hour. So I guess you’ll Mrs. Bennert: Of course, Midge. I 
have plenty of time to dress, won’t know the coat will come — but I 
you, Hank? almost wish she hadn’t given it to us. 

Mr. Bennett: Looks like it. Mince (Reading aloud): “Dear Kay, 
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We're almost settled and think we’ll 
like Winter Park, but it seems queer 
to have the flowers blooming at 
Christmas time. Rather different 
from Boston.’”’ Mmm-mmm-mmm. 
“Sorry to be so far from Edwin. 
Would you recommend a _ good 
family hotel within range of his 
pocketbook?”’ 

ADELE: Why didn’t she come right out 
and ask us to invite him? 

Mince: Shall I go on? “I’m sending 
him a check for a hundred and fifty 
dollars.”’ 

ADELE: And he hasn’t even bought me 
a soda. Skip along until you get to 
vhe coat. 


MipceE: Mmm, mmm. “Since we're 


making Florida our permanent home, 
I’m giving away my winter clothes. 
I’m sending by express a lovely short 
beaver jacket which either of your 


girls should find useful. I’m writing 
Edwin about it and telling him he 
can make it a Christmas present to 
the young lady of his choice.’’ There 
you are. 

Mrs. Bennett: Of course he’ll give it 
to you, Adele, and you don’t need it 
with that lovely new coat, trimmed 
with beaver. 

ADELE: But that’s cloth. Naturally, 
since I go to college, and Midge is 
only a boarding school kid, I need it 
much more than she. 

Mince: That’s what you think. What’s 
his mother like, Mummy? 

Mrs. Bennett: I haven’t seen much of 
her for years. As a girl she used to 
be pretty and pampered, and I guess 
she still is. She has an older son 
she’s always raving about. Very 
handsome in his pictures. She’s 


never written much about Edwin. 

Mince (Sympathetically): Maybe he 
feels out of it. She certainly hasn’t 
brought him up very well. 

Mr. Bennett: My dear child, you can 
say that again. 

Mrs. Bennett: I feel sorry for the 
boy. He makes himself so disliked. 

ADELE: If he would only be sensible 
and stop wearing his West Point 
uniform all the time, he might not 
be quite so unpopular. 

Mr. Bennett: I’m afraid it would 
take more than outer trappings to 
make that boy likeable. Well, I 
guess I’ve finished the top of the 
tree. Girls, you take over while | 
change my clothes. 

Munger: O.K., Dad. (He exits.) Poor 
Edwin! I feel sort of sorry for him, 
too. Remember the tie I knit for 
Uncle George — and then found out 
that he hated red? Maybe I'll give 
it to Edwin. 

ADELE: But you're already initialing a 
handkerchief for him. 

Mingee: I'll give him both. 

ADELE: You don’t think you might get 
the coat — if it ever comes. 

Mince: I’m not doing it for that. It’s 
just that he’s so far from home on 
Christmas, and he won’t have many 
things to open. 

ADELE: More than he deserves. (Door- 
bell rings.) There he is. (Sighs as 
she goes to the door.) I didn’t think 
he’d get back so soon. 

Mine¢e: Even if he is hard to take, we 
should be nice to him — especially 
on Christmas Eve. 

ADELE (Offstage): Yes, this is the 
Bennett residence. . . . That’s right. 
.. . Thank you and Merry Christ- 





mas. (Sound of door closing. She 
calls excitedly.) It’s come! The 
coat’s arrived! (Enters carrying 
large box) Open it, Mom. 

Mrs. Bennett: No, indeed. Put it 
with the other presents. 

ApveLE (Looking at box): I wonder 
what it’s really like. Bet it’s an old 
rat tail. (Puts box down) 

Mince: Good enough for me, maybe? 
(Door bell rings.) 

ADELE (On way to door) I hope he 
doesn’t make us wait until tomorrow. 

Mrs. Bennett: If Adele doesn’t want 
the coat, maybe it could be fixed up 
for you, dear. 

Mince: But I don’t want an old rat 
tail either, Mom. 

ADELE (Offstage): Warren! How nice. 
Come on in. (She enters with War- 
REN, @ handsome college boy.) 

WarRREN: Evening, Mrs. Bennett. 


Midge. West Pointer gone? 
ADELE: Not yet, but soon. 
WaRREN: You seemed resigned. Where 


all did he take you? Rainbow 
Room? Twenty-one? Toot Shor’s? 
I'll bet he’s ruined you for poor guys 
like me. 

ApELE: Nonsense, Warren. 
simple amusement, too. 
Warren: That’s my middle name. 
(Looks over at Mipce who is still 
trimming tree) Want any help, 

Midge? 

Mipee: Thanks, Warren. I'd love it. 
Only odds and ends left at this point. 
I suppose these peppermint sticks 
can be used again. 

WARREN: Sure, especially if they’re 
moldy. Penicillin’s good for what 
ails you. (Door bell rings violently.) 

ADELE: Bet that’s Edwin. (Goes to door) 


I enjoy 


Epwin (Offstage): Hello, Blondie. 
Think I’d never get back? (They 
enter.) What do you know? They 
charged me for alterations after I’d 
paid a fortune for that tuxedo. 
Bought a couple of pairs of socks on 
the Avenue and I had to scrape my 
pockets. 

Mrs. Bennett: I’m glad you were able 
to take care of everything, Edwin. 
ApELE: You remember Warren, don’t 
you? You met him at the Clay’s 

party, last week. 

Epwin (Cocky and self-satisfied): Did 
I? I’ve met so many of your friends. 
Hi, Warren. 

Mince: It’s come, Edwin! 
present! (Points to box) 
ADELE: We won’t discuss that now, 
Midge. How does the tree look, 

Edwin? 

Epwin: It’s crooked. Leans a bit to 
the left, don’t you think? (Looks at 
Mrs. BENNETT) 

Mrs. Bennett: As long as it doesn’t 
fall over I’m satisfied. (Laughs) 

Epwin (Shrugs): That’s up to you. 

Mrs. Bennett: Make yourself at 
home, Edwin. I’ll have to hurry if 
I’m to finish this blouse before we 
leave for church. (Telephone rings 
and ADELE answers it.) 

AvELE: Hello, George. Merry-almost- 
Christmas. What’s on your mind? 
. . . Oh, yes indeed, we'll be there. 
. . . Good. That’ll be fun... . 
Warren? Yes, he’s here... . I’ll tell 
him. See you at Ibby’s at nine. ... 
"Bye, George. (She hangs up.) War- 
ren, you’re to pick up Pussy Parker 
and take her to Ibby’s where the 
crowd’s gathering. And George says 
to be sure you have some money. 


Your 





We're going to Grogen’s after our 
carol singing for scrambled eggs and 
waffles. 

WARREN: Guess we'll need it. (Turns 
to Epwin) I met a West Point guy 
the other night —a Freshman. 

Epwin (Shocked): Not a Freshman! 

WarREN: Gosh! What’s the matter? 
You look as if I’d slapped my grand- 
mother. 

EpwIn: One never speaks of a first year 
cadet as a Freshman. He’s a Plebe, 
P-l-e-b-e. Sophomores are Yearlings; 
Juniors, what I am, are Second Class. 

Warren: Glad you said it about your- 
self. 

EpwIin (Glares at Miner, who is laugh- 
ing): Next year I’m First Class. 

Warren: Thanks for the lesson. 

Epwin: There are probably plenty of 
other things you don’t know. For 
instance: ““Femme’’ is a girl; “‘wife’s”’ 
a roommate; “drag’s’” a date; 
“skag’s’”’ a cigarette. Food is 
“hoodle.”’ 

WarrEN: Not to me it isn’t. Boodle is 
money and I’ll stick to it, the U. 8. 
Army to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Epwin: Don’t listen to him, Blondie. 
He’s subversive. 

WarrEN: Be that as it may, be sure 
you bring some boodle to the carol 
sing-song. I’d better get going, if I 
have to pick up Pussy. (Starts to 
leave) Oh, one thing more. A crowd 
of us are going skating tomorrow 
afternoon at Radio City. (Addresses 
Epwin) Want to drag your good 
skag, Mr. Plebe? 

ADELE: Warren! 
wrong. 

Epwin: Doesn’t matter. Probably he 


You have it all 
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can’t learn. Thanks for the invita- 
tion, but Blondie’s seeing me off on 
the four-ten train. 

ADELE (With animation): That’s right. 
(Forces a sigh) Alas. 

WarrREN: What a short visit. 

Epwin: I have to divide up my time. 

WarrEN: So that’s it. How about 
you, Midge? Want to go skating at 
Radio City? (Picks up a tin horn and 
blows it, then hangs it on the tree) 

Miner (Dazed with delight): Me? With 
you? 

Warren: That’s right. Simple amuse- 
ment with a simple guy. 

Mince: Oh, I'd love it. 

Warren (7'0 Mrs. BENNETT): With 
your permission, of course. 

Mrs. Bennetr (Smiles and nods): 
She’s a good skater, too. 

Warren: Then it’s a date, Midge. To- 
morrow at four. Don’t forget. 

Mince: Forget! I’m so excited I don’t 
know whether I’m a drag or a skag. 

WarrEN: Bye, everybody. (T'o ADELE) 
Be seein’ you at Ibby’s. 

Epwin: Not us. 

ADELE: Edwin! Don’t you like to sing 
Carols? 

Epwin: Certainly. But I’m in the 
Glee Club and I’m not ruining my 
voice with street singing. 

WarrREN: Well, I’d better be off. 

ADELE: I’Il see you to the door. (They 
extt.) 

Mine: Oh, Edwin, it means so much 
to Adele. Can’t you pretend to sing? 

Epwin: I could if I weren’t bankrupt. 
When it comes to paying for the 
food, what about the boodle. 

Minge: Oh, I see. 

ADELE (Returns): You didn’t mean 
that, Edwin, about not going. 





Mrs. Bennett: Don’t urge him, Del. 
You go on with the others and Ed- 
win can go to church with us. 

Epwin: We can both go to church with 
you, Mrs. Bennett. Now, what did 
you say about the coat? Has it 
come? 

ADELE (Brightening, gets the box): 
Here it is. Open it and let’s see it. 

Epwin: Nothing doing. 

Mrs. Bennett (Shaking the blouse and 
putting away her sewing things): You 
do like to keep the girls in suspense, 
don’t you, Edwin. 

Epwin (Winks at ADELE): Pays good 
dividends. 

Mince: Imagine Warren asking me to 
go skating! 

ADELE: He knew I had a date. 

Mince: He could have asked one of his 
crowd. A college boy inviting a high 
school kid! That’s history! Be an 


angel, Del, and lend me — 
ADELE: The new fur coat—if I’m 


lucky enough to get it. I certainly 
will not. I’ll sport it myself. 

Epwin: Gosh, I hope it’s as good as 
Mother says it is. 

Mince: I didn’t mean that. Lend me 
your cold cream and curlers? 

Epwin: Of course she will. Won’t you, 
Blondie? You don’t care anything 
about that old bozo, do you? You’re 
more interested in a big brave soldier, 
aren’t you? (ADELE smiles and nods.) 
By the way, got any tags? For the 
box, I mean. (/ndicates coatbox) 

Mrs. Bennett: There are some on the 
desk. (Mr. BENNETT enters, dressed 
for church. ) 

Mr. Bennett: If we’re going, isn’t it 
time we got off? 

Epwin: We'll be with you in a jiffy. 


Mrs. Bennett: I'll get my things on. 
(She has risen and slips an arm about 
Mip@e) I’m so glad about tomorrow! 

Mr. Bennett: You coming, Midge? 

Mince: No, I'll stay and mind the 
house. I have some presents to fin- 
ish. (Exit Mr. and Mrs. BENNETT) 

EpwIn (Goes over to box, fanning the 
tag): Honest, girls, I think you’re 
both swell and I wish Mother had 
sent two coats. (He fastens tag on 
box and sets it under the tree) 

Mrs. Bennett (Offstage): We'll go on 
out and get the car warmed up. 

Epwin: Be right with you. (Takes 
ADELE’s arm and drags her off) 
Come on, Blondie, get your duds on. 
(They exit. Mince kneels down and 
reads tag.) 

Epwin (Offstage): Wait’ll I get my 
mufler. 

ADELE (Enters, hat on, coat on arm): 
Quick, Midge, what does it say? 

Mince: It’s all right, Del — all right 
for you. He’s written, “None but 
the fair deserves the brave.”’ 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 


SCENE 2 

Time: An hour later. 

SetTrine: The same. 

At Rise: Stage is dark. MunGe enters 
carrying two small, Christmas wrapped 
packages, and snaps on light. She 
wears bathrobe and slippers. Her 
hair is in curlers, her face smeared 
with cold cream. She goes over and 
plugs in tree lights, admires tree for a 
minute, then turns to desk and picks 
up a tag. 

Mince (Talking to herself as she writes 
on tag): ‘To a brave soldier boy from 





Santa.” (She fastens tag to box and 
puts it under tree.) I'd better finish 
up this trimming. Adele will never 
have the time. (She begins putting 
some tinsel on the branches toward the 
back of the tree. There is the sound of 
a door opening and voices are heard 
in the hall. Mipce looks down at her 
clothes, feels her curlers and the cold 
cream on her face. Her expression is 
one of horror as she discovers she is 
trapped. She searches frantically for 
a place to hide, and ducks behind the 
Christmas tree, just as ADELE and 
EpwIn enter from hall.) 

Epwin: Feel better, femme? 

ADELE: I guess so. Wouldn’t it have 
been awful if I had fainted in church. 
(Distant strains of a Christmas carol 
offstage grow louder) 

Sincers (Offstage) : “God rest ye merry, 

gentlemen. 


’ 


Let nothing you dismay . . .’ 


ADELE: Listen! That must be the 
crowd. Edwin, I believe the fresh 
air would do me good. Sure you 
don’t want to join them? 

Epwin: Positive. 

AvELE: If I did — you wouldn’t be 
lonely? 

Epwin: Lonely — me? 
asleep on my feet. 
ADELE: Really? I shan’t sleep a wink 
all night thinking about that won- 
derful coat and hoping I’ll be the 

lucky girl. 

SINGERS (Offstage): “Oh, tidings of 

comfort and joy, 
Comfort and joy!” 

ADELE: As long as you’re sure you 
don’t mind, Edwin, I think I’ll go 
join them. Oh, will you turn out 
that Christmas tree. My silly sister 


I’m _ nearly 


must have left it blazing. “Bye. I'll 
see you later. (Hzits) 

Epwin (Jo himself): Now, I wonder 
where the switch is for those lights. 
I guess I should just pull the plug. 
(As he gets close to the tree he sees 
Mince and gives a noisy laugh) Say, 
you’d take a prize at a scarecrow 
exhibit! What are you doing back 
there anyway? 

Mince: Oh, golly! I was hoping maybe 
you’d leave, so I could sneak back 
upstairs without getting caught. No 
girl likes to be seen looking like this, 
and I didn’t have time to find a bet- 
ter hiding place. 

Epwin: I’m not surprised. Our en- 
trance was rather unexpected. 

Srincers (Offstage) : 

“Oh come all ye faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant .. .” 

Mince: The carolers sound so beauti- 
ful. I could lend you some — some 
boodle, Edwin. You could pay me 
back later. Why don’t you go with 
Adele? 

Epwin (Shaking his head): I don’t 
want to. But gosh, I’m starved. 

Mince: How about an apple? 

Epwin: Anything would help. 

Mince (Evzits and returns with a boul 
of nuts, two nut-crackers and a couple 
of apples): Let’s have our own 
Grogen’s. 

Epwin (Bites into apple): Seems to me 
Adele got cured very fast. 

Mince (Also eating an apple): She al- 
ways does. One minute she’s at 
death’s door and the next she’s well. 
Oh, how I love Christmas. But it 
must be hard on you, Edwin, so far 
from home. 

Epwin (Shrugs): I don’t mind very 
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much and I know one thing. There'll 
be more peace on earth at home with- 
out both Dick and me there. 

Mipe@e: Who’s Dick? 

EpwIin (Amazed): Who’s Dick! Guess 
you don’t know my mother very 
well. 

MipeéeE: Don’t believe I ever saw her. 

Epwin: Dick’s my older brother and 
would Adele fall for him! He’s really 
terrific. But we get in each other’s 
hair. That’s why I wanted to go to 
boarding school. It’s hard on a guy 
when his older brother has every- 
thing. 

Mince: I don’t see why. Look how 
much prettier Adele is than I, but it 
doesn’t bother me. 

Epwin: Maybe with girls it’s different. 
Anyway, my mother wanted a girl 
when she got me. I was the skin- 
niest, scrawniest little brat. Didn’t 
begin to grow until I was fourteen or 
fifteen. My mother’s young and 
pretty, sort of like Adele, and I know 
she must have been ashamed of me. 

Mince: That’s silly. 

Epwin: Maybe. But I don’t think so. 

Mince: And what about your father? 
Did you get the crazy idea he felt 
the same way? 

Epwin: Dad? My father’s a very im- 
portant man. I’m not just bragging. 
He really is. President of the Inter- 
national Brass and Copper Com- 
pany. You can’t get a job like that 
without giving something in return 
and I guess he’s given ’em all he’s 
got. He’s always flying to South 
America or Africa or somewhere. 
I’ve never seen much of him. He was 
pleased when I got in West Point. 

Mince: And you never had a sister? 


Epwin (Cracks a nut and shakes his 
head): Never wanted one either. 
Mince: As far as that goes, I’ve man- 
aged without a brother very well, 
too. Just the same I suppose it’s 
better for a family to have both 

kinds. 

Epwin: Sure. You're repeating what I 
just said. I should have been a girl. 
Gosh, wouldn’t that have been 
awful! 

MipGce (Laughs): Yes, 1 think you 
make a better boy than girl. (Takes 
a handkerchief from her pocket and 
wipes her mouth) There, that’s bet- 
ter! It took me a while to figure out 
why this apple tasted like cold 
cream. 

Epwin: You're a funny kid. If I ever 
need a drag for one of the hops, 
would your mother let you go? 

Mince: Edwin! Would you really ask 
me? I'd adore to go! (Sound of steps 
outside and WARREN’s voice) 

WarrEN (Offsiage): Make it snappy, 
will you, Del. 

Mince (Looking around wildly): War- 
ren! He mustn’t see me. (She runs 
and hides behind sofa. Enwtn follows 
her.) 

Epwin: You look all right. 
see you. 

Mipce: No! 


He could 


Golly, I hope this is a 
better hiding place than the last one 
I tried. 


WarrEN (Entering, followed by ADELE): 
You don’t have to doll up for 
Grogen’s. 

ApELE: I meant to wear my new hat 
but he dragged me off in such a 
hurry, I didn’t even have time to 
find it. He didn’t put out the Christ- 
mas tree lights, either. Turn them 





off, will you, Warren. I’ll be right 
back. (She exits. WarREN looks 
around for a switch. ADELE returns, 
wearing a cule litile fur hat.) 

Warren: I don’t see where to turn off 
the lights. 

ADELE: You have to pull the plug. 
Wait a sec, I have something for you. 
(Looks among the packages) Here. 
No, that’s a hand-knit tie Midge is 
giving Edwin, as well as an em- 
broidered handkerchief, so he’ll have 
more packages to open. Dear little 
Elsie Dinsmore. Oh, here’s the 
package for you. (Holds it up) 

WaRREN (Accepting it): Thanks, Adele. 
If you don’t mind though, I’ll stick 
to an old family custom and wait till 
tomorrow to open it. 

ApDELE: Sure. Anyway, we’d better get 
out of here before Edwin discovers us. 

WarrREN: You were lucky to get away 
from the soldier boy. What did you 
say happened to him? 

ADELE: He’s getting his beauty sleep, 
I hope. 

WarreEN: Then he’d better not wake 
up for a week. 

ADELE (Laughs cruelly): Warren, aren’t 
you awful! See that big box? It’s 
a beaver jacket. His mother sent it 
from Florida for either Midge or me, 
and left it up to her darling son to 
decide which. He’s used it as black- 
mail. Said he’d give it to the one 
who treated him best. 

Warren: Oh, I see. 

ADELE: Yes, I put up with. . . (M1ipGr 
gives a loud, artificial sneeze.) For 
heaven’s sake! What’s that? 

Mince (Creeping out): Only me. 

WarreEN: Great Godfrey! It’s Midge! 

ADELE: Midge Bennett! Have you lost 


your mind? What are you doing 
down here? 

Mince: I came down to put a present 
under the tree — and I didn’t want 
to be seen. 

AvELE: I should think not. 
like a creep. 

WarREN: What of it? There’s an art 
to making people laugh. “Laugh 
and the world laughs with you.” 

Mines (Sadly): But not at you. I wish 
you two would go get your eggs and 
waffles. I want to go to bed. 

ADELE: Believe me, no one’s keeping 
you up. But for once the child’s 
right, Warren. « Let’s get going. 
(Sound of front door being opened) 

Mrs. Bennetr (Hnlers as she calls): 
Merry Christmas in an hour, chil- 
dren. (Mr. Bennett follows her in 
and as the others turn to look at them, 
EpwIn emerges from behind the couch, 
unnoticed.) Such a beautiful service! 
I see you’re yourself again, Adele. 

ApELE: Yes, I feel better, thanks. 
(Sees Epwin) Why, hello, Edwin. 
How did you get in? 

Epwin: With the help of the little 
man who wasn’t there. 

Mr. Bennett (Removing coat): Well, 
children, to repeat an oft-quoted 
phrase, ““Happy Christmas to all and 
to all a good-night!”’ I’m just plain 
worn out. (He gives a salute, and as 
the others call “‘good night,’’ he exits.) 

ADELE (Coyly to Epwin): As Mother 
says, Edwin, it’s almost Christmas. 
Please, pretty please, can’t I see the 
jacket? 

Epwin: Sure. It’s almost Christmas. 
Why not? (Takes out knife and cuts 
string. They all stand around) Don't 
know whether it’s any good or not. 


You look 





AvELE: Do hurry. 

Mrs. Bennett (Slips an arm about 
Minee’s waist): I’m sure Del will 
lend it to you now and then. 

AvDELE: Oh, Edwin, could I wear it to 
Grogen’s? 

Epwin: It’s O.K. with me if Midge 
gives her consent. 

AvELE: Midge? What’s she got to do 
with it? 

Epwin: A lot, I'd say. (Stands up, the 
box still unopened) Midge is all right. 
I mean, it’s darned decent of her to 
give me two presents, so I'll have 
more to open. That’s my idea of the 
real Christmas spirit. 

ADELE: Who told you she’s doing that? 

Epwin: You. I was back of the sofa 
with her. And she didn’t have to 
sneeze either. She did it on purpose 
to keep you from saying something 
against me. 

AvELE: One thing sure, Mr. Edwin 
Vaughn, no matter how nice you think 
Midge is, it’s too late for you to 
change your mind. That coat is 
legally mine. 


Epwin: It certainly is not. 

Mrs. Bennett: Now, children. 

AvELE: Mother, I’ll put it up to you. 
Even if you want Midge to have it, 
you'll be square. (She finds the tag.) 
Look! He’s written in black and 
white that it’s for me. (Hands the 
tag to her mother) 

Epwin: I beg your pardon, Blondie. 
You’ve made a mistake. 

Mrs. Bennett (Reading): “None but 
the fair deserves the brave.” 

ADELE: There: What did I tell you? 
You can’t, by the furthest stretch of 
yc ar imagination call Midge fair. 

Epwin: I can. I call her the fairest, 
squarest kid I’ve ever known. (Pulls 
coat out of box) I only hope the coat’s 
worthy of you, Midge. 

Mince (As everyone gasps with ad- 
miration) : Oh, Edwin, it’s beautiful! 

Epwin: Put it on, kid. 

Mince (Looks about uncertainly. Her 
mother nods, so does WARREN. She 
slips into it and stands for all to ad- 
mire): Golly, what a Christmas! 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


NONE BUT THE F Air 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female; as many offstage 
singers as desired. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. In Scene 1, 
Mr. Bennett first appears in old clothes. He 


later changes to a business suit. Adele 
wears a dress and later appears with hat 
and coat. Edwin is dressed in a West Point 
or other military uniform, if possible. 
Warren has an overcoat on over his other 
clothes. In Scene 2, Midge wears pajamas, 
bathrobe and slippers. Her face is smeared 
with cold cream and there are curlers in her 
hair. Mr. and Mrs. Bennett wear coats 
and hats when they enter, as do Adele, 
Warren and Edwin. 

Properties: Christmas gifts, Christmas tree 


trimmings, red blouse, sewing things, letter, 
large box containing short beaver jacket, 
gift cards, pen, tinsel, bowl of nuts, nut- 
crackers, apples, handkerchief, little fur 
hat, knife. 

Setting: The Bennett living room. There is a 
single entrance at right, leading to hall and 
front door. There are several windows at 
left, in front of which is an old-fashioned 
high back sofa. A desk, telephone, tables, 
lamps, books, comfortable chairs, ete., com- 
plete the furnishings of the room. Upstage 
center is a large, half-trimmed Christmas 
tree, bearing several strings of lights. The 
room is liberally supplied with evergreens 
and other Christmas decorations. 

Lighting: Stage is dark at the beginning of 
Scene 2. Midge turns on light and tree 
lights after her entrance. 





The Man Who Stayed at Home 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

ALVAH, @ peasant 

SuSAN, his wife 

OFFICER, a member of Herod’s police 

LABAN 

SIMON 

Deporau | travelers lo Bethlehem 

EDNA 

Time: The night of Christ's birth. 

SETTING: A peasant’s hut near Bethle- 
hem. 

At Rise: SUSAN is sealed on the bench 
down center. ALVAH is standing at 
the window, staring toward the high- 
way that leads to Bethlehem. 

Susan: Can you see, Alvah? 

AtvaH: Yes. It is dark, but there is a 


bright star shining above the high- 
way. It makes the road quite clear. 
There are still many travelers mov- 
ing toward Bethlehem. 


Susan (Impatiently): But what of 
them — the man with the woman on 
the donkey? Are you sure they have 
gone? 

AtvaH: Of course, Susan. I can see 
him leading the poor little animal. 
The donkey is limping, but not as 
much as when they came here. I do 
hope that salve will help him. 

Susan: I only hope the donkey will 
hold out until he gets them to the inn 
at Bethlehem. You told them to 
come back here if they couldn’t 
make it — fool that you are! 

Atvau (Turning from the window for a 
moment to face Susan): I couldn’t 
help it. There was something about 


that woman that touched my heart. 
Her time had almost come. The 
man called her Mary — that was my 
mother’s name. How beautiful and 
tender her face was! (T'urns back to 
window) 

Susan: Sentimental idiot! No wonder 
we have hardly enough to keep body 
and soul together. The travelers 
have been stopping here all day, and 
you have given them almost all the 
food we have. (Sighing) I suppose 
it’s too late for us to go to Bethlehem 
now. 

ALVAH: But, after all, Susan, we have 
paid our tax. There is no reason for 
going to Bethlehem tonight. To- 
morrow will do just as well. 

Susan (/mpatiently): Tomorrow, sim- 
pleton, will be too late. The crowds 
will be gone. Everybody else is going. 
Even the shepherds are leaving their 
flocks. We'll be a laughingstock. 
They’ll point you out as the man 
who stayed at home. 

AuvaH (Pressing his face close to the 
window): Why, that’s strange! 

Susan (Startled): What’s strange? Has 
something happened to the donkey? 

Atvan (Turning toward her): Herod’s 
police. They have been riding back 
and forth all day, keeping an eye on 
the travelers. Now they are stop- 
ping people and talking to them. 
(Looks through the window again) 
They have just stopped the couple 
and the donkey. The man is point- 
ing to this house. (Turns from win- 





dow and takes a step or two toward her) 
Susan, don’t be alarmed, but — 

Susan (Rising, her hands pressed in 
fright against her breast): But, what? 
Are they coming back? We won’t 
let them in. They shan’t stay here. 

Atvau (Coming to the bench): It is not 
the couple, Susan. They have gone 
on toward Bethlehem. But one of 
Herod’s police 

Susan (Sinking back on bench): But 
what have we done? (Striking the 
bench desperately with her fist) It’s 
those wretched vagabonds that you 
have been nursing and feeding all 
day. Herod has issued orders against 
harboring beggars. 

AtvaH (Patiently): None of them were 
beggars, Susan. (Knock at door, left) 
Now just keep calm. 

Susan (Rising): Keep calm! It is very 
well for you to say that. You are re- 


sponsible for — (Knock) They don’t 


know we are here. (Points to door, 
center) Let’s sneak out that door and 
hide in the woods until they go. 

Atvau (Shaking his head): It wouldn’t 
help us, Susan. If they want to see 
us, they will find us. (Knock) 

OFrFIceR (Offstage): Unbar this door! 

AtvaH (Moving to door, left): We must 
let him in. (Unbars and opens door) 

Orricer (Entering): I am glad to find 
you alone. (Looks about room) I have 
come to — 

Susan (Sinking back upon bench): You 
can’t take him, Officer. He is inno- 
cent; he has done nothing. He only— 

OrricerR: What are you talking about, 
woman? I came to warn you. 

Susan: Warn us? Of what? 

Orricer: There is a thief at large. He 
has been preying on the travelers 
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who come to Bethlehem to pay their 
tax. We have been informed that 
many have stopped here today. 
Have you noticed anything suspi- 
cious about any of them? 

Atvan: Nothing at all. (Motions to 
bench) Sit down, Officer. (OFFICER 
sits.) They were all respectable citi- 
zens. (Sits on stool near bench) 

Susan: I’m not so sure of two of them. 
A young couple. They left here a 
few minutes ago. And they were 
from Galilee. You know what every- 
body says about people from Galilee. 

Orricer: Don’t talk nonsense, woman. 
I stopped the two you are talking 
about. They are perfectly harmless. 
The man we are looking for is a 
desperate character. He joins a 
group of travelers, robs them while 
they are asleep, and then makes off 
in the dark. There is a price upon 
his head. (Rises) 

Atvau: A price upon his head? 

OrricER: A substantial reward. (Walks 
to door, left) Herod is determined to 
stamp out theft in his kingdom. He 
is offering forty pieces of silver. 
(Opens door) Keep your eyes open. 
(Exits) 

Susan: Forty pieces of silver! A small 
fortune. More than we have had at, 
one time in our lives. 

AtvaAH (Quietly): But what a price to 
get it! (Becoming indignant) It would 
mean that Herod’s brutal henchmen 
would nail him to a cross. 

Susan (Tearfully): Hush, Alvah! Not 
so loud. Herod’s men may be listen- 
ing at the door. If they heard such— 
(Knock at door, center) He is back! 
He did hear you. 

Atvan (Rising): There’s nothing to 





fear. (Turns to door, left) 

Susan: It was not that door. (Points to 
door, center) It was the back door. 
(ALVvAH walks to door, center) I guess 
they have been listening. If they 
heard what you were saying, it will 
mean that we — (ALVAH opens door, 
and Stmon, exhausted, enters, his hat 
drawn down far over his face.) 

Simon: I am worn out. I have been 
traveling for three days. Little food, 
no rest. 

AtvaH (Closing door. Gently): You are 
welcome. 

Susan (Shrinking back): What do you 
want of us? We have nothing. 

Srmon: Only a place where I can lie 
down. 

ALvAH: Come with me. (Leads Simon 
to door, center) There is a bed out 
there in — 

Susan (Alarmed, rising): No, Alvah, 
you don’t know what — (Avan and 
Simon go oul. SuSAN rises and paces 
back and forth, perturbed. A carol is 
sung offstage. At conclusion of carol 
ALVAH enters center, and SUSAN sits 
on bench.) 

Atvau (Walking to bench): That poor 
fellow dropped on the bed like a log. 
(Sits) He was asleep before I turned 
my back. 

Susan: You are a smart man, Alvah. 

Atvan (Amazed): Smart? Why, I 
don’t know what — 

Susan: You recognized him, too. 

AtvaH: Recognized him? 

Susan: You were smart enough to put 
him where he would be safe. I knew 
him the moment I laid my eyes on 
him. What a villainous look he has! 
I hope you barred the door when you 
left the shed. 


ALVAH (Beginning to understand): You 
mean that man in the shed is the thief? 

Susan: Of course, stupid! I was fool 
enough to think you knew. Run out 
into the highway and get one of 
Herod’s men. 

Avan: There is no evidence. If we 
turned him over to Herod’s men 
that poor wretch, even if he is inno- 
cent, might lie in prison for months. 

Susan: Think of what that reward 
would mean to us. 

AtvaH: Do you realize what you are 
saying? If Herod’s men believe this 
man guilty, they will crucify him. 
Do you think I could take a reward 
for that? It would be blood money. 
It would haunt me all my life. 

Susan: But the man is a criminal: he 
is not fit to live. 

ALVAH (Quietly): It is not for you to 
judge. 

Susan: The person who shields a 
criminal is as guilty in the eyes of 
the law as the criminal himself. (/n- 
sistenily) Get one of Herod’s men 
here before it is too late. (Knock at 
door, left) They know already. (Clasp- 
ing her hands helplessly in her lap) 
Oh, what are we to do? (ALVAH rises 
and walks to door, left) You don’t 
mean that you are going to— (Rises) 

Atvau: Of course, I am. It is probably 
somebody who has lost his way. 

Susan (Crossing quickly to him): Alvah, 
I beg of you not to open that door. 
(Knock repeated) 

AtvaH: Why not? What do you ex- 
pect me to do? 

Susan (Points to door, center): Get that 
man out of here first. I tell you, our 
very lives are at stake. (Knock re- 
peated) 





AtvaH: How can I? If this (Nods 
toward door, left) is Herod’s men, 
they will drag him off to prison as 
soon as he appears. 

Susan: What of us, you simpleton? 
What of us? Lead him out the back 
door and let him hide in the woods. 
(Knock repeated) 

AtvaH: It is too late. If Herod’s men 
are here, they have the place sur- 
rounded. (Opens door and LAaBAN 
staggers in. He leans, exhausted, 
against the wall on one side of the 
door.) 

Susan: What do you want? 

LaBAN: Food! For the love of heaven 
give me something to eat. 

Susan (Coldly): This is not an inn. We 
have hardly enough for ourselves. 
LaBAN (Pleadingly): Only a cup of 

milk. A crust of bread — anything. 

AtvaH: Where are you going, my 
friend? 

LaBAN: To Bethlehem. 

Susan: It is less than a mile. Get food 
there. 

LABAN: You don’t understand: I am 
too weak to go on. I have had noth- 
ing to eat all day. 

AtvaH (Pointing to bench): Sit down 
and rest. (Sits on stool) 

Susan: You must have passed inns on 
the highway. (LABAN sits.) 

LABAN: I haven’t been on the highway 
since yesterday. 

Susan (Suspiciously): Most people 
these days travel to Bethlehem in 
groups. 

LaBAN: I was in a group. Last night 
we slept in a thicket just off the road. 
I awoke long before dawn. I thought 
it would be a good idea to start on 
my way before the others were 


ready. A shepherd told me I could 
save time if I took the paths through 
the hills, but I lost my way. I guess 
I would be wandering up there still 
if it hadn’t been for — something — 
something very strange. 

Susan: Something strange? What do 
you mean? 

LABAN: A star. 

Susan (Laughing cynically): There is 
nothing strange about a star! 

LaBAN: There was about this. It was 
like a beacon in the sky. And it 
moved across the heavens. Some- 
how —I know not why—I felt 
that it was guiding me to Bethlehem. 
And then there was something else — 
something so strange and sweet and 
beautiful that I could hardly believe 
it true. 

AtvauH: What was it? 

LABAN: Suddenly the air was filled with 
music — as if all God’s angels were 
glorifying the night with song. 

Susan: How very strange! (Looks at 
AtvaH and taps her forehead sug- 
gestively) 

AuvaH: If you feel a bit rested, I'll 
take you to the well. (LABAN rises.) 
And then I’ll get you some bread and 
milk. (Leads way to door, center. As 
the door closes, a carol is sung offstage.) 

Susan: Those stupid shepherds! Wast- 
ing their time when they should be 
tending their flocks. (Carol continues 
until ALVAH enters.) 

Auvau (Entering, center): He’ll be back 
in a moment. He is washing his 
hands. (Walks to shelf and takes 
pitcher of milk and a loaf of bread) 

Susan (Amazed): You are really going 
to feed him after — 

Atvau (Taking bread and milk to table): 





After what, Susan? (Puts bread and 
milk on table) 

Susan: After all that officer told you. 
(Pointing to door, center) Why did he 
avoid the highway? 

AtvAH (Coming to shelf): He was try- 
ing to save time. (Takes cup and 
plate from shelf) 

Susan: A likely story! 

AtvaH (Returning to table): It sounded 
true to me. (Places plate and cup 
upon the table) 

Susan: First he was with a group of 
travelers. And then he stole away 
like a thief in the night. Why? 

AtvaH (Pouring milk into cup): He 
told you why. 

Susan: And you, poor idiot, believed 
him! (Atvan walks to bench.) You 
took him in, you offered him food, 
you are setting a place for him at the 
table as if he were an honored guest. 


Atvau (Sitting): He has insisted upon 
paying. 
Susan: I'll believe that when I see his 


money. He probably has plenty, 
judging from what the officer said, 
but I doubt that he is going to let us 
know it. And that mad story he told 
us about the star guiding him to 


Bethlehem! You sat there (Points to ° 


stool) listening, with your mouth 
open, as if you believed every word 
of it. 

Atvau: I did believe every word of it. 
All day I have had the feeling that 
tomorrow would bring a new dawn. 

Susan (Cynically): Every day brings a 
new dawn. And every dawn we poor 
peasant folk awake to take up the 
burden we have laid down the night 
before. 

Atvan: Don’t the 


you remember 


old prophecy? I learned it at my 
mother’s knee: a Messiah was to be 
born. I’m afraid I had forgotten it 
until that couple with the donkey 
stopped at our door. The woman 
was not like other women: there was 
something strange and holy about 
her. If you had only let them stay, 
the Saviour of mankind might have 
been born within these walls. 

Susan (Laughing cynically): So that’s 
why you anointed the donkey’s leg 
and fed that wretched couple! 

Atvau (Shaking his head): No; I did 
what I could for them because they 
were two human beings, like us, 
weary and discouraged. It was not 
until I saw the star that I began to 
have the strange feeling that these 
two might be — 

Susan: What? Alvah, have you lost 
your mind? 

AtvaH: No, Susan. I saw the star 
shining above this house when I 
helped the woman mount the donkey. 
It seemed to be moving ahead of 
them toward Bethlehem. 

Susan (Amazed): I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved you could be so stupid! I 
suppose you swallowed that man’s 
story about songs from the sky? 

AtvAH: Well, I wouldn’t say there was 
no truth in it. When I was at the 
well a moment ago, I could have 
sworn I heard singing above me. 

Susan: You did hear it. I heard it too 
— those silly shepherds up on the 
hillside. (LABAN rushes in, center) 

LABAN (Excitedly) : I have been robbed! 
My tax money is gone. 

ALVAH (Rising): Maybe you dropped 
it when you were stooping over the 
well. 





Susan (7'o Atvan): Don’t be silly! I 
told you he would never show us any 
money. This is just a trick to get out 
of paying for the food. 

LaBaN (Searching his clothes): No. I 
had it sewed up here. (Shows a rip in 
his coat) See where it has been cut? 

AtvaH: Maybe you tore that in the 
thicket. (Walks to shelf and picks up 
candle) Take this and go out and 
search the ground about the well. 
(Lights candle) And while you are 
gone I’ll see if you dropped it here. 
(Hands LABAN candle. LABAN walks 
to door, center.) Look in the tall grass, 
too. (LABAN exits and AtvaH walks 
about the room, his eyes fixed on the 
floor.) 

Susan (Laughing mirthlessly): What a 
simpleton I have for a husband. Try- 
ing to find what was never lost. 

AtvaH (Looking at her in amazement): 


You still think that poor man is a 
thief. 

Susan: I certainly do. I knew it from 
the moment he entered that door. 
AtvaH: But what of the man in the 
shed? You said he was the thief. 
Susan: He is. They both are. These 


thieves generally work in pairs. 
(Knock at door, left) More vagabonds, 
I suppose! (Ativan walks to door.) 
Well, I guess you’ll never learn. 

AtvaH (Opening door): Two women! 
Won’t you come in? The night air is 
very damp. (DEBORAH enters, sup- 
porting EpNa.) 

Deporan: A little food, I beg of you, 
for this poor woman. She almost 
dropped on the highway. 

AtvaH (Closing door): Just sit there on 
the bench, and I will give you what 
we have. (Goes to shelf. Women sit.) 
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Now, while you are both weary, a 
little milk will be best. (Pours a cup 
of milk) Later, some bread. (Hands 
cup to EpNA and returns to shelf) 

Epna: Oh, thank you. (Sips milk) I 
have no money. I hate to take this 
without paying for it. 

AtvaH (Pouring second cup of milk): 
Don’t worry about that. (Walks to 
bench and hands cup to DeBoran) 

DeporaH: I am very grateful. (Sips 
milk) 

Susan (Sarcastically): Nobody ever 
pays for anything here. (Jo Epna) 
Where are you going? 

Epna: To Bethlehem. 

Susan: To pay your tax, I suppose? 

Epna: No — to kneel beside a manger. 

Susan (Looking at her incredulously): 
To kneel beside a manger? For what? 

Epna: I have a prayer to make to the 
new-born King. 

Susan: Woman, you are mad! We 
have heard nothing of a child being 
born to Herod. 

Epna: He is not born to Herod; he is 
born to all mankind. He will hear 
my prayer. He will answer it. 

Susan (Still bewildered): Hear your 
prayer? Answer it? What prayer? 

Epna: The prayer that my son may be 
restored to me. 

AtvaH (Walking to stool): Your son, 
you say, is lost? (Szts) 

Epna: For many years I have not seen 
his face. He has always been a way- 
ward youth, and even as a child he 
loved to roam. Ah, countless times I 
knew not where he was. And yet, 
with all his waywardness, there was 
a strange sweet power in him. 

AtvaH: Power? You mean that he — 

Epna: At times he had visions of 





events that were yet to be. A sooth- 
sayer in our village said the boy was 
a seer. But my son would not listen 
to the old man. He said he was seek- 
ing something — he knew not what 
—and when he found it he would 
settle down. 

ALVAH: God grant you may find him 
soon. (LABAN enters dejectedly, center.) 

LaBAN (Shaking his head) It’s no use. 
(Walks. to shelf) I searched every 
blade of grass about the well. (Ez- 
tinguishes candle and puts it on the 
shelf) The money is gone. 

ALVAH (Pointing to table): Sit over 
there and take some food. It will 
give you strength. 

LABAN (Walking slowly to table): I have 
little appetite now. What will be- 


come of me? My tax money is gone. 

(Sits, raises cup to his lips, then 

pauses and shakes his head) 
DesoraH: How did you lose your 


money? 

LABAN (Shrugs): Perhaps I lost it — 
or perhaps I was robbed. (Suddenly 
puls cup down excitedly) I was 
robbed! I can see it all, now. A 
wretch slept beside me last night and 
I am sure he took my money. That 
is why I woke early. If I ever lay 
my hands on that thief, I’ll see he 
dies for this! (He pauses for a mo- 
ment, then looks up, puzzled, as 
SIMON enters excitedly.) 

Smon: I had a dream — a beautiful 
dream. (LABAN siares at SIMON.) 

Epna (Rising and stretching out her 
arms to Simon): My son! 

Simon (Running to her and embracing 
her): Mother! You are a part of the 
fulfillment of the dream. I saw you 
kneeling beside me at the manger. 
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Epna (Drawing back and looking at him 
curiously): At the manger? You 
mean that you — 

Srwon: Yes. In my vision I saw it all— 
a poor couple arriving at the inn, 
being turned away because there was 
no room, and seeking shelter in the 
straw of the stable. There was a 
little donkey that had carried the 
woman. Her husband said they had 
been able to finish the journey only 
because a generous soul along the 
highway had given his precious oint- 
ment to heal the donkey’s injured 
leg. 

Susan: That was you, Alvah. You 
gave the jar of ointment. (Looking at 
Smmon in awe) This man must be a 
soothsayer! 

LaBAN (Rising and pointing to Simon): 
I have seen this man before. He is 
no soothsayer; he is a thief. He 
robbed me of my tax money. 

Simon (Advancing toward LABAN): No, 
my friend; you are mistaken. I was 
a thief. (Puts hand in pocket and 
takes out five or six coins) There is 
what I took from you. (Hands 
LABAN money) Count it. 

LABAN (Looking at coins in the palm of 
his hand and counting): That is cor- 
rect. 

Simon: Forgive me. 
satisfied. 

LABAN (Sternly): No, I am not satis- 
fied. A thief should be punished. 
Herod has a way of dealing with 
thieves. Besides, there is a price 
upon your head. A peasant at the 
well told me about it. I have only to 
call one of Herod’s men from the 
highway and the reward will be 
mine. 


I hope you are 





Susan (Rising): You have no right to 
it. He came here before you arrived. 
We recognized him. The reward 
should be ours. 

AtvaH (Rising and laying his hand on 
Susan’s shoulder, gently forcing her 
back upon the bench): For the love of 
mercy, consider what you do. (Points 
to Stwon) This man had not finished 
what he was saying. I beg of you, 
listen for a moment. 

LABAN (Sinking back reluctantly): Well, 
just fora moment. But you can’t be- 
lieve him. You can’t take the word 
of a thief. 

Atvau (To Stmon): You saw the Prince 
of Peace lying in a manger? There 
was an old prophecy that — 

Epna (Eagerly): Did you kneel beside 
the Holy Child? Did you touch his 
little hand? 

Simon (Shaking his head): He had not 
yet been born. Suddenly the vision 
changed. It swept me far into the 
future. (Shudders) The center of that 
vision was not a manger but a cross. 
The Saviour of mankind was hanging 
between two thieves. 

LaBAN (Rising, impatiently): Enough 
of this nonsense! A man who doesn’t 
surrender a thief is defeating justice. 
If we don’t call in Herod’s police, we 
shall all be under suspicion if he is 
traced here. 

Atvau (Crossing to LABAN): Think a 
moment, my friend. (Lays his hand 
on LABAN’s shoulder) Would you 
turn this man over to Herod for the 
sake of justice or for the sake of a 
reward? 

LaBAN (Angrily): It doesn’t matter 
what my motives are. He deserves 
the punishment he will receive. 
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Epna (Burying her face in his hands): 
If Simon should die, it would kill me. 

Simon: I am not afraid to die, Mother. 
My visions brought me what I have 
been seeking all my life — some- 
thing great enough to conquer fear. 

Susan (Raising her hand): Hush! (Ris- 
ing and walking to window) I think I 
hear footsteps on the path. (Peers 
through window) Just as I thought! 
(Walking to bench) One of Herod’s 
men is coming. (Points to Stwon) If 
he finds that man here we shall all 
die. (Sinks hopelessly on bench) 

AtvAH (Quietly): There are worse 
things than death. 

LAaBAN (Pointing to Susan): That 
woman has good common sense. (7'0 
Susan) Let us stand together on the 
story we tell Herod’s man, and I'll 
split the reward with you. 

Simon (Quietly): V’ll spare you all any 
trouble. I’ll give myself up. 

AtvaH: Be sensible, man. Don’t you 
realize that you will be crucified? 

Simon: So will the child about to be 
born in Bethlehem. 

Epna: I beg of you, Simon, to con- 
sider what you do! You have sinned, 
but you have repented. And now 
there is to be born into the world a 
new promise and a new hope. The 
path ahead of you is bright. Let us 
follow it together. (Knock at door, 
left. Avan walks slowly to door.) 

Epna (Stretching out her clasped hands 
imploringly): Don’t open that door! 
Show some mercy to me, a mother. 
(Knock repeated) 

AtvaH: I’m afraid there is nothing else 
to do. 

Orricer (Offstage at door): Let me in! 
Open this door. (ALVAH opens door.) 





OFFICER (Entering): It took you a long 
time to open a door. (Looking about 
the room) You have quite a crowd 
here. Maybe you can tell me what I 
want to know. 

Susan (Speaking hurriedly): My hus- 
band and I are innocent. We 
couldn’t help it if — 

OrriceR (Raising his hand): Quiet, 
woman! Don’t speak until you are 
spoken to. I’ll do the talking. (7'o 
AtvaH) Who are these people? 

AtvaAH: They are travelers, officer. 

OFFICER: Quite a collection. They are 
friends, I suppose? 

Susan: No, officer, I tell you that — 

OrriceR: Hold your tongue, woman! 
I am talking to your husband. 

ALVAH: I have never seen any of them 
before. 

OrrFiceR: I warned you a short while 
ago that there was a thief on the 
highway. And yet you took these 
people in. 

AtvaH: They were tired and hungry. 

OrricerR (Sneeringly): And you saw a 
chance to make a profit at their 
expense? 

ALVAH (Quietly): I took nothing from 
them. 

OrricER: You expect me to believe 
that? (Zo Desporan) What about 
you? What are you doing here? 

DesoraH: I am on my way to Bethle- 
hem to pay my tax. I stopped here 
with this poor woman. (Indicates 
Epna) She was too exhausted to go 
on. 

Orricer (Pointing to Stmon): There’s 
the man I’ve had my eye on ever 
since I entered this house. He looks 
like the description of the thief I’ve 
been given. (Approaches Stmon) I 


suppose you would swear that you 
haven’t robbed any of these people? 

Srwon: I’d prefer that they speak for 
themselves. 

OrFicer: Very well. (Jo Epna) Have 
you ever seen this man before? 

Enna: He is my son. 

Orricer (7'0 Desoran): Do you recog- 
nize him? 

Desorau: I had never seen him until I 
entered this house. 

Orricer (7'o ALvAH): You have missed 
nothing since he has been here? 

AtvaH: Not a thing. 

LaBAN: He was with my group on the 
highway. While we slept — 

Orricer (Jnterrupting): Keep quiet 
until I ask you to speak. (T’o Susan) 
It’s your turn, woman. 

Susan: I just want to say that — that 
this man — he — 

OFFIcER: Stop babbling like an idiot! 
You wanted to say what? 

Susan: That this man has taken noth- 
ing from us. (A carol is heard off- 
stage.) 

Orricer (Hurrying to the window): 
These silly shepherds! Singing when 
they should be working. (A brilliant 
light shines through the window) And 
why should they be carrying a torch 
on a night like this? (Peers through 
the window) Why, there’s no shep- 
herd in sight! It’s that star we’ve 
been watching all evening. But 
what of the song? (LABAN sits in 
awed silence, staring at OFFICER.) 

Epna (Her hands clasped devoutly): 
Angels! A chorus of heavenly voices. 

Orricer (Turning impatiently from the 
window): You superstitious idiots! 
No wonder you hardly have enough 
to keep body and soul together. (T'o 





LABAN) You over there at the table. 
You look pretty shrewd. Are you 
missing any money? (Pause) Well, 
speak up! Don’t just keep staring at 
this man. (/ndicates Stwon) 

LaBAN (Puiting hand into pocket and 
drawing out money): Let me see. 
(Counts money hurriedly) I have lost 
nothing. (A carol is heard in the dis- 
tance offstage.) 

OFrFIcerR (Listening): Those fool shep- 
herds again. Making the night hide- 
ous with their caterwauling. (Walks 
to door, left) V’ll put an end to their 
howling. (Turns) I warn you: if any- 
body here is shielding a thief, I’ll be 
back to see that full justice is carried 
out. (Exits) 

Epna (7'o LaABAN): I can never repay 
you. I shall be grateful as long as I 
live. You remembered your own 
mother and heard her speaking 
through me. 

LABAN: It was that and something else. 
A sudden hush of expectancy, as if 
the whole world awaited a new 
dawn. 


Epna: I knew there was something 
strange and wonderful about the 
night. There was a star that made a 
flaming glory in the dark. There 
Was a song as sweet as the caroling of 
birds at dawn. (Rising) Come, my 


son; let us go to Bethlehem. 


Srmon: There is no need for us to go. 


Bethlehem is here, within these 
humble walls. (Points to Avan) 
Wherever that man is, the Christ 
Child is. He has fed the hungry, 
comforted the weary and healed the 
sick. In his heart there dwells, and 
will dwell forever, the eternal King. 


Epna: The old soothsayer was right, 


Simon. You can see things withheld 
from others. You had a vision that 
revealed all the — 


Smon (Staring fixedly at rear wall): I 


have another vision. Close your 
eyes and you can all share it with 
me. (The others bow their heads and 
close their eyes.) There is a babe in a 
wretched manger. Around him kneel 
the mighty and the humble — 
wealthy wise men and simple shep- 
herd folk, and above him rings the 
happy chorus of a multitude of 
angels, lovelier than the music of 
the morning stars when they sang 
together. I see and hear — (A por- 
tion of the rear wall is drawn aside, 
and the tableau of the manger is re- 
vealed. All characters kneel in an at- 
titude of adoration as a carol is sung 
offstage. ) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Man Wuo Srayep Home 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female; additional char- 
acters for the manger tableau. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters wear the tradi- 
tional clothing of the period. 

Properties: Pitcher of milk, loaf of bread, 
cups, plate, candle, five or six coins. 

Setting: The interior of a peasant’s hut on the 
road to Bethlehem. There is a door at left, 
leading to the highway. There is another 


upstage center, leading to the well. There 
is a small window at right. Near the win- 
dow is a shelf. The only furnishings neces- 
sary are a bench, a table and a stool. A 
portion of the rear wall must be easily re- 
movable so that the tableau of the manger 
can be presented. 


Lighting: The lighting of the room should be 


soft, giving the effect of candlelight. The 
tableau of the manger should be brilliantly 
illuminated. 





Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Christmas Umbrella 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 
TING 
Sania’s elves 
LING 


Mrs. Santa CLaus 
Santa CLaus 
GRANDMAMMA 
Mamma UMBERTO 
Papa UMBERTO 
THERESA 
CARLOS 
Jor 
Steve | 
BETTINA 
Rosa 
Maria 
JOHNNY 
Nick | 
E1ent NEIGHBORS 

Scene | 

Time: Christmas Eve. 

SerrinG: Santa’s Workshop. It is a 
deserted place. The shelves are empty 
except for one big box and a few scat- 
tered toys. 

At Rise: Mrs. Santa CLavs ts sitting 
in a rocking chair. Her glasses have 
fallen down on her nose and she is 
taking anap. TiNG and Line, Santa’s 
elves, are seated at a table doing a 
crossword puzzle. 

Tina: What is a four letter word be- 
ginning with Y that means Christ- 
mas? 


the nine Umbertos 
| 


Line: That’s easy. Yule. Y-u-l-e. 

Tine: That’s right. (Prints slowly) 
Y-u-l-e. Now let me see. Where am 
I? Oh yes! 23 down. “A spicy 
holiday drink.”” Now what in the 
world could that be? Seven letters. 
The third letter could be an § or 
maybe an X. 

Lina: § is right. The word is Wassail. 

TinG: How do you spell it? 

Line: W-a-s-s-a-i-l. Haven’t you ever 
heard of a wassail bowl? 

Tine: No. What does a wassail bowl 
have to do with Christmas? 

Line: For a Christmas Elf employed 
by Santa Claus you certainly don’t 
know very much about Christmas 
customs. A wassail bowl holds the 
wassail that people drink on Christ 
mas. 

Tina: I think I'd like lemonade better. 

Line: Lemonade! That’s not a Christ- 
mas drink, silly. 

Trina: I didn’t say it was. I just said 
I think I’d like lemonade better 
than wassail. Now, tell me what is a 
French word meaning crib? I don’t 
know any French words. 

Linc: Everybody knows that French 
word. It’s créche. C-r-é-c-h-e. 

Tine: That’s exactly right. It fits 
perfectly. 

Lina: Of course, it fits. 





Tine: You're terribly smart, Ling. 
Maybe you’d better do this puzzle 
instead of me. 

Line: I don’t feel like doing puzzles. 
I’m worried about Santa. 

Tine: What are you worried about? 

Line: He should be home by now. 
Maybe something happened to him. 

Tine: What could have happened to 
him? 

Linc: Maybe he got tangled up in one 
of those television aerials! 

Tinc: Not a good driver like Santa. 

Line: Well, anyhow, I’m worried. I’m 
going outside and look for him. (Exit 
Linc. As he goes out Mrs. SANTA 


wakes with a start.) 
Mrs. Santa: Is that you, Santa? 
Tine: Not yet, Mrs. Santa. He’s a 
little late. 
Mars. Santa: I thought I heard a door. 
Tine: It was just Ling going outside 


to look for the reindeer and the 
sleigh. 

Mrs. Santa: It must be almost dawn. 
I’m glad the kettle’s boiling so he’ll 
have a good hot drink when he comes 
in. (Sound of bells offstage and SANTA 
shouting ‘‘Whoa’’ to his reindeer.) 

Tina: He’s coming! He’s coming! I'll 
go help Ling unharness the reindeer. 

Mrs. Santa: And I’ll pour his cup of 
tea. (Busies herself at the fireplace, 
pouring the tea and setting a plate of 
cakes on the table. By the time she has 
finished, SANTA enters, pulling off his 
gloves and rubbing his hands.) 

Santa: Merry Christmas, my dear! 
It’s good to be home again. 

Mrs. Santa: Now sit right down and 
have a good, hot cup of tea. You 
must be half frozen. 

Santa: Nonsense! You know I never 
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get cold on Christmas Eve. I enjoy 
myself so much that I’m as warm as 
toast. Nevertheless, a cup of tea will 
taste good. (Seeing plate of cakes) 
And bless my whiskers, if you 
haven’t baked a batch of snicker- 
doodles! Mrs. Santa, you’re a real 
treasure! 

Mrs. Santa: Now! Now! Now! None 
of your pretty speeches, Santa. You 
save them for the children. 

Santa (Sits at table and drinks his 
tea): The trip was more wonderful 
than ever this year, Mrs. Santa. So 
many good boys and girls in the 
world! It just amazes me! 

Mrs. Santa: What about the bad 
ones? 

Santa (Sternly): There are no bad 
ones! Not on Christmas Eve, any 
way. They’re all as good as gold. 
(Chuckling) And they’ll be rewarded 
on Christmas morning when they 
come downstairs and see what I’ve 
brought them. By the way, were 
there any calls? 

Mrs. Santa: Nothing but some sort of 
message about a Christmas tree 
shortage some place or other. But 
the connection was so bad I couldn’t 
make it out. 

Santa: Oh well! It will doubtless 
straighten itself out! Those things 
always do. (Enter Tina and Lina.) 

Santa: You finished in record time, 
my good elves. Did you take a look 
at Dasher’s right front foot? 

Tina: Nothing serious, Santa. Just a 
little piece of slate roofing. We got it 
out and he’s as fit as a fiddle. 

Line: Did you have a good trip, 
Santa? 


Santa: Marvellous! In fact, I think 





they get better every year. Won’t 
you join me in a cup of tea? And do 
try some of these snickerdoodles. 
They’re remarkable. 

Tine and Line (Seating themselves at 
table and sampling the cakes, as Mrs. 
Santa brings more tea): Thanks, 
Santa. 

Santa (Looking around with satisfac- 
tion): I don’t believe I’ve ever seen 
the workshop so cleaned out. There’s 
almost nothing left. 

Tine: I hope we don’t get any last 
minute requests. 

Santa: Don’t worry, we won’t. It’s 
almost Christmas morning. By the 
way, Ting, what’s in that big box? 
Looks as if we could fill plenty of 
orders with that. 

Tine: Oh, that’s just an extra box of 
umbrellas. Hardly anyone wanted 


an umbrella this year, you know. 


Line: Umbrellas! That’s not a box of 
umbrellas. That’s a box of toys! 
Tine: No, you’re mistaken, Ling. 
Those are the umbrellas. I stacked 

them away for next year. 

Line: But I tell you I looked inside 
that box right after Santa left. It’s 
a box of toys. I can even tell you 
what they are—a pair of roller 
skates, a tricycle, three dolls, a toy 
train, a small radio, a painting set, 
and a chemistry set. 

Santa: Sounds mighty peculiar to me. 
All those toys left over! 

Mrs. Santa (Inspecting the box): 
Here’s a label. (Adjusting her glasses 
and peering intently at the box) It 
says... The Nine... The Nine 
Umbertos. Now what does that 
mean? 

Tine: Those are the nine Umberto 


children. They live at 217 LaPlata 
Street in Diaz City. 

SanTA: 217 LaPlata Street, Diaz City. 
Why, that’s where I took the box of 
nine umbrellas. Bless my soul! I 
must have read the label wrong, in 
my order book. 

Mrs. Santa: I’ve told you, Santa, you 
should have your glasses changed. 
Santa: That’s exactly what I did. The 
Nine Umbertos looked like Nine 
Umbrellas to me, so I delivered the 

umbrellas to that address. 

Tine: Oh Santa! How could you have 
made such a mistake! 

Santa (In anger): Mistake— You 
know Santa Claus never makes a 
mistake. 

Line: But Santa, you just said you 
read the label wrong. 

Sanra: So I did. 

Line: Then wasn’t that a mistake? 

Santa: Of course not. I read the label 
wrong because I was supposed to 
read it wrong. Santa never makes a 
mistake. It’s impossible. 

Tina: I don’t see how you figure, 
Santa. Those children are going to 
be terribly disappointed when they 
go to look for their toys and find 
umbrellas instead. 

Santa: Disappointed! How can you 
say such a thing! You, my very own 
elves! You know perfectly well I’ve 
never disappointed a single child in 
my ancient and honorable career. 

Mrs. Santa: Of course, you haven’t, 
my dear! What a ridiculous thing to 
say! 

Tine: But it isn’t a bit ridiculous. 
Imagine those poor little Umbertos 
trooping downstairs on Christmas 
morning, which is only a few hours 





away, and finding those hateful um- 
brellas instead of the toys they 
ordered. 

Line: How could they help being dis- 
appointed? 

Santa: So! You’ve lost faith in your 
old Santa Claus. You think I dis- 
appointed the children! You think I 
make mistakes! Alas! I might just 
as well retire! 

Tinc: Now, don’t get so upset, Santa. 
It may not be too late to correct 
your error. 

Santa: Stop talking to me about cor- 
recting errors. There has been no 
error. I have not made a mistake. 

Linc: I give up! 

Santa: You forget, my friends, that I 
am Santa Claus. Santa Claus always 
knows what the children want. 

TinG: But the Umberto children told 
you what they wanted. And instead 
you brought them umbrellas. 

Line: Then you say they won’t be dis- 
appointed. 

Mrs. Santa: I guess you little fellows 
are too young to understand. 

TinG: We’re old enough to understand 
that if a boy wants a pair of roller 
skates for Christmas and gets an 
umbrella instead, he'll be disap- 
pointed. 

Santa: But you don’t seem to under- 
stand that by the time this little boy 
gets the umbrella, he will no longer 
want the roller skates. He'll be 
tickled pink with the umbrella! 
(Tine and Line look at each other 
helplessly.) You find that hard to 
believe, don’t you? 

Tine and Line (Nodding their heads): 
Very, very hard. 

Santa: Listen to me closely, and I’ll 
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tell you a real Christmas secret. 
When you give a Christmas present 
with real love, there can be no mis- 
take. Those umbrellas were packed 
in a box that was chock full of love. 
Therefore, the little Umbertos are 
bound to be happy with them. (Tine 
and Line still shake their heads.) 

Mrs. Santa: I guess you'll just have to 
prove it to them, Santa. 

Santa: You still don’t believe me, do 
you? 

Trine and Line (With embarrassment) : 
We don’t see how it can be possible, 
Santa! 

Santa: Fudge and peanut brittle! Who 
cares about what is possible and im- 
possible at Christmas time? Most 
grown-ups think it’s impossible for 
me to get down their chimneys, but 
they discover on Christmas morning 
that I’ve been there, so they have to 
admit the impossible is possible. 

Tina: Yes, but that’s different. 

Santa: It’s not different at all. It’s 
the same thing. If I am an impos- 
sible character then I can do impos- 
sible things. 

Linc: Well, making the Umberto 
children happy over nine umbrellas 
on Christmas-morning is the most 
impossible thing I’ve ever heard of. 

Santa: Very well. Ting, go harness up 
the reindeer. Ling, carry this box 
out into the sleigh. 

Tine: Hurray! Hurray! You're going 
to take the toys to the Umbertos 
after all 

Santa: I’m going to do no such thing. 
You are going to take the toys to 
the Umbertos. When you arrive at 
the Umberto house, leave the toys in 
the sleigh until you see how the 





children receive the umbrellas. If 
they are unhappy or disappointed, 
you may deliver the toys. But if you 


find them happy and contented with ° 


the umbrellas, bring the toys back 
to me lickety-split. 

Linc: That’s a bargain, Santa. I 
couldn’t have enjoyed a bite of my 
Christmas dinner for worrying about 
those Umberto children. 

Tine: Bring the box, Ling. I'll have 
the reindeer ready in a jiffy. (zits) 

Line (Picking up the box): Thanks, 
Santa, for letting us take the toys. 

Mrs. Santa (Offering him two tinsel- 
printed signs saying, “INVISIBLE’’): 
Here, I’ll stick these in the top of the 
box. Don’t forget to wear them 


when you go inside the Umberto 
house. Goodbye, and good luck. 

Santa: Drive carefully and watch out 
for those consarned television aerials. 
(LING exits with box.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * * 


SCENE 2 

Time: Several hours later. 

Setrrine: The Umberto living room. 

Ar Rise: GRANDMAMMA, MAMMA, 
THERESA, and Caritos UMBERTO 
are waiting for the return of Papa 
UMBERTO. 

THERESA: Surely Papa will come home 
soon! It is almost daylight. 

Mamma: Your papa’s one determined 
man when his mind is made up. 
And he has his mind made up to 
find Christmas trees this night. 

CarLos: But surely he knows by this 
time that no shipments will arrive in 
time. 

Mamma: Your papa does not give up. 
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For years this neighborhood count 
on Papa Umberto for Christmas 
trees. Now they will be disap- 
pointed. 

GRANDMAMMA (Sniffing in disdain): 
Christmas trees! Pah! In Old Coun- 
try we have the Ceppo — the Christ- 
mas Log. 

Mamma: I know, Mamma, but even in 
Old Country now they have Christ- 
mas tree. 

THERESA: Poor Papa! 
appointed. 

Mamma: He is disappointed for you 
too, my children. Without the 
Christmas tree business this year, 
your presents will not be like last 
year. 

THERESA: Do not worry, Mamma Mia. 
This year the presents are taken 
care of. 

Mamma: How do you mean? 

THERESA: Early in the month | have 
helped the little ones write to Santa 
Claus. . Carlos helped too, with the 
spelling. 

CarLos: They asked for everything 
they wanted. 

TuHeresa: And even I, the oldest, asked 
for something too! (T1nG and LING 
enter quietly on apron of the stage. 
They listen closely to the conversation, 
look at each other doubtfully, and then 
sit down at the fold of the open curtain. 
They wear their signs saying “In- 
VISIBLE.’’) 

Mamma: You, Theresa, you believe in 
Santa Claus? 

THERESA: When I was writing the let- 
ters, I believed. Now I am not so 
sure. (Tina and Lina shake their 
heads.) 

GRANDMAMMA: Santa Claus! 


He is so dis- 


In Old 





Country it is the Befano who brings 
the little ones the gifts on twelfth 
night. 

Car os: Who is this Befano she talks 
about. 

TuErEsA: Befano — Carlos, you have 
heard it a thousand times. 

Mamma: Let her tell it again. Hear, 
Mamma, Carlos asks you about the 
good Befano. The old tale will help 
us pass the time. (Children sit by 
GRANDMAMMA.) 

GRANDMAMMA: La Befano was an old 
woman like myself. But she was not 
lucky like me. She had no children, 
no grandchildren to live with. She 
lived by herself near the great high- 
way where caravans of camels used 
to pass. One night, the 6th of Janu- 
ary it was, three tall men stopped at 
her door. They wore rich velvet 


gowns and golden crowns. 


THERESA: They were the three Kings. 

GRANDMAMMA: That is right, child. 
They asked Befano the way to 
Bethlehem, but alas, the good wo- 
man did not know. They told her 
about the Blessed Babe and showed 
her the gifts they were taking to the 
Child. 

Car.os: Didn’t they ask La Befano to 
join them. 

GRANDMAMMA: Si, they did, but La 
Befano thought she must care for 
her own workaday affairs. She did 
not go. She watched the great 
travelers go their way, following a 
single star that shone in the sky. 
Soon a shepherd came to her door. 
He too told the wonderful story of 
the Babe in Bethlehem, but still La 
Befano could not make up her mind 
to go. But after the shepherd had 


gone, La Befano began to think 
what she could have taken to the 
Child. 

Caritos: Was she not a very poor 
woman? 

GRANDMAMMA: Very poor, indeed, but 
she had treasures of her own. She 
went to her great chest and found the 
small toys her own baby used to 
play with. These she decided she 
would take to the Baby at Bethle- 
hem. 

Caruos: And did she take her gifts? 

GRANDMAMMA: Alas, she could not find 
the way. The star had disappeared 
while she hesitated. She wandered 
from place to place, from town to 
town, looking everywhere for the 
Holy Child. And she is wandering 
even now. Every Twelfth Night 
when the Wise Men journey to 
Bethlehem, La Befano goes from 
house to house peering in at windows 
and leaving gifts on the sill in hopes 
she will be presenting them to the 
right Child. 

Tueresa: It’s a beautiful story, Grand- 
mamma. But here it is Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day that child- 
ren get their presents. 

Caruos: And the little ones believe 
Santa Claus will bring them what 
they want. (Sound of door opening 
and closing) 

Mamma: Perhaps it is your father. 
(Enter Tony UMBERTO carrying box 
of umbrellas.) Tony, Tony, is that 
you? 

Papa: Yes, Mamma. I have come 
home! Theresa and Carlos are you 
still up? 

THERESA: We were waiting for you, 
Papa. 





Car.os: Did the trees come? Did you 
find any? 

Papa (Putting box on floor and sitting 
down): Not a one! Not a single one 
to be had. (Buries his head in his 
hands) Not only our own Christmas 
but so many others will be ruined. 
Papa Umberto has failed them. 

Mamma: Nonsense, Tony. Everyone 
know you did your best to find trees. 

CarLos: What’s in the box, Papa? 
(Tina and Linc crouch closer to the 
curtains listening intently.) 

Papa: I do not know. I found it by 
the chimney place in the kitchen. 


THERESA: It’s from Santa Claus! I 


know it! I know it! See, Carlos, it 
was by the chimney place. It must 
be from him. 
Papa: What is this foolishness? 
THERESA: It is not foolish, Papa. 
Carlos and I helped the little ones 


write their letters. They asked Santa 
Claus for gifts and here they are... 
roller skates for Joe, a tricycle for 
Steve, dolls for Bettina, Rosa, and 
Maria, a chemistry set for Carlos, 
and a little radio for me. . . . The 
little radio I asked for so Mamma 
and Grandmamma can hear the 
music all day long. 

Cartos: Let’s open the box, Papa. 
Hurry, hurry! 

Mamma: Yes, Papa, do hurry. 

GRANDMAMMA: Perhaps La Befano 
comes early this year. (As they open 
the box, Tine and Lina rise to their 
feet and stand poised for flight.) 

Cartos: What is it? 

Teresa ;. Careful, Papa, you might 
break one of the dolls! 

Mamma: Let me see. 


Umserto holds up an umbrella.) 

Au: An umbrella! 

Tueresa: Look again, Papa. The toys 
must be underneath. (Papa pulls out 
eight more umbrellas.) 

Cartos: Nothing but umbrellas! 

THERESA: But no one ordered an um- 
brella! Not a single one! 

Mamma: Such good quality, these 
umbrellas. 

GRANDMAMMA: Umbrellas! Fah! The 
good Befano did not leave these! 
When it rains, I wear shawl over my 
head! 

Papa: They are very fine umbrellas, 
but so many of them! I wonder who 
could have sent them. 

Mamma: Maybe they go to wrong 
house. 

THERESA: No... the label says... 
The Nine Umbertos! 

Caros: They’re for us all right! 

THERESA: I don’t believe these um- 
brellas are from Santa Claus. He 
could never have made such a mis- 
take. 

Carios: He sure must be a dope to 
send nine children nine umbrellas. 
(Tine and Line shake their heads and 
pantomime their decision to go for 
toys) 

THERESA: I am so disappointed I could 
cry. 

Papa: Silly girl! Umbrellas are useful. 
They are good for something, and 
besides they are presents. You do 
not cry over presents. 

THERESA: I could cry over these. They 
are not the presents the children or- 
dered. And they have been so good, 
so patient, and they believed so 
firmly Santa would come. 


GRANDMAMMA: Such a big box! (PAPA GRANDMAMMA: In Old Country every- 
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thing is better. La Befano is better, 
the Ceppo is better. You remember, 
my daughter, the handsome Christ- 
mas log your father used to make 
with tier after tier of decorations 
built on a frame above the log. 

Mamma: I remember. It looked like a 
great, golden triangle, with all the 
sparkling ... Papa! Papa! I have 
been struck! I have been struck! 

Papa: Maria! Maria! What is the 
matter? 

CHILDREN: Mamma! Mamma, what is 
it? 

Mamma: I have been struck by a great 
idea. I am inspired. 

CHILDREN: What is it? What is it? 

Mamma: These umbrellas! They are 
a gift from the good St. Nicholas. 
They are come when we need them 
most. (TiInG and LiInG turn back in 
astonishment and wait.) 


CarRLos: What do we need them for? 
It is not raining. 


Mamma: Hush! You have heard 
Grandmamma tell of the Ceppo. 
The Christmas log decorated and 
trimmed with Christmas pretties. 
In some countries I have heard they 
decorate a sheaf of wheat, in others 
they make paper Christmas lanterns. 

THeErReESA: In Mexico they havea Pinata 

. @ great paper mask filled with 
presents. 

Mamma: So why not the umbrella? 

Car.os: What about the umbrellas? 

Mamma: We decorate them. They 
become our Christmas trees. 

ALL: What? 

Mamma: In magazine I read article. 
Quick. I show you! You come with 
me. (Grabs up armful of umbrellas) 
To the kitchen, march! (All follow 


her to the kitchen except CARLOS who 
exits in the opposite direction as his 
mother calls) Run, Carlos, run up- 
stairs and bring the Christmas orna- 
ments from the chest. (T1InG and 
LING move center as others exit.) 

TinG: Shall we get the toys? 

Linc: Not yet. We'll wait and see 
what happens. 

Tine: Do you think Santa may be 
right after all? 

LinG: It’s possible. Maybe you and I 
have made the mistake in doubting 
him. Quick, here comes that boy 
again. (CARLOS enlers with trimmings 
and TING and Lina return to posi- 
tions at curtains’ edge.) 

Car.os (Calling): Here are the trim- 
mings, Mamma. All the tinsel, and 
balls and strings of lights. (MAMMA 
and her procession enter. MAMMA 
carries an umbrella stripped of the 
covering. The ribs are wound with 
tinsel. She puts the umbrella on the 
table in a litile stand which has been 
previously made for it.) 

Mamma (Proudly): Now for the trim- 
mings. Papa, you arrange the lights. 
(Quickly the UmBERTOS trim the um- 
brella with Christmas lights, balls and 
icicles. ) 

Tueresa: Another blue ball, Carlos. 
Now a red one! (CAR Los hands the 
trimmings.) 

GRANDMAMMA: Let me put on the 
icicles. Always I put the icicles on 
the tree. 

Mamma: Oh, it is beautiful. 

Papa: It is not bad, Mamma. Not bad 
at all. In fact, it is pretty, very, very 
pretty. I think you have great idea. 

TuHeresa: Oh, this is such fun. I 
never thought an umbrella could be 





so wonderful. 
Carlos. 

Mamma: And the star! Do not forget 
the star. (Puts star on top as Papa 
turns on the lights) 

Aut: Wonderful! Beautiful! 
as good as a real tree. 

Teresa: I can hardly wait for the 
little ones to see! (Knock at door) 

Papa: Visitors at this hour? (A¢ door) 
Come in and a happy Christmas to 
you. (Hight Ne1GHBORS enter.) 

Ist NeigHBor: We saw you come 
home, Tony. Did you get the trees? 

2np Neicusor: | told the children you 
would not fail us. They would have 
a tree on Christmas morning. 

3rp NEIGHBOR: But what is this? 
(Sighting the umbrella) 

Papa: It isour Umbrella Tree. Mamma 
and the children, they made it up. 
You like? 

AL: It is beautiful! 

47H NeicHBor: But it is an umbrella! 

5TH Neicupor: Just an ordinary um- 
brella. 

Mamma: Not just an ordinary um- 
brella, friend. This is a Christmas 
Umbrella. In our house it becomes 
our Christmas tree. 

6TH NeIGHBOR: But umbrellas are ex- 
pensive. We have none to spare. 

7TH NeicHpor: Good Umberto, do 
you have another one of these .. . 
another umbrella like this one? 

8ruH NeicHpor: My little ones would 
be delighted. 

Papa (Proudly): Yes, yes! Your good 
neighbor will not fail you. You shall 
have your Christmas umbrellas, if 
not your Christmas trees. Carlos, 
bring in the rest of the umbrellas. 
(CARLOS exils to kitchen and returns 


Another red ball, 


Almost 
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with umbrellas.) 

Ist NeIGHBOR (Reaching into pocket): 
How much? How much money do 
we owe you, friend? 

Papa: Nothing! Not a cent. These 
umbrellas are gifts to us and gifts 
they shall be to our neighbors. 
(Car os deals out umbrellas.) 

2nD NEIGHBOR: But surely we can pay 
you something. The winter has been 
a hard one, neighbor. Perhaps a toy 
for your little ones. My own 
children have grown too old for some 
of theirs. My Angela has a beautiful 
doll so big. She no longer plays with 
it. 

THERESA: Oh, please! Please, Papa! A 
doll for Rosa, please. 

3RD and 4rH NeIGHBoRS: We also 
have dolls we can bring you, Papa 
Umberto. Little girls always love a 
dolly for Christmas. 

Ist Nercupor: And I have a painting 
set, just right for a little boy like 
Johnny. 

5TH Nercupor: My children no longer 
play with the little train. How 
about that for Nick? 

6TH NeIGHBOR: Perhaps your Carlos 
would enjoy a chemistry set. My 
Albert has two of them. 

7TH NEIGHBOR: Our tricycle would be 
just the right size for your Steve. 

8TH NeicHBor: I’ve heard your little 
Joe asking for roller skates. Let me 
give you a pair in exchange for the 
umbrella. 

Papa: You are too kind, too kind. 

NEIGHBORS: You have saved our 
Christmas with your umbrellas. 
Thank you. Thank you. (Fzit 
NEIGHBORS with umbrellas) 

THERESA: Oh, isn’t it wonderful, 





Mamma? Just like a fairy story. 

Caruos: The children will have their 
tree. 

Teresa: And their presents too. 
can hardly believe it. 

Papa: But what about you, little 
daughter? Did you not order some- 
thing from Santa Claus? 

THERESA: I did, Papa, but I am per- 
haps too old. He brings presents only 
for little children. 

Papa: You may be right, child. Santa 
leaves some things for the Papas to 
bring. Go look on the kitchen table. 
(THERESA runs out and runs in again 
clasping a small radio.) 

Teresa: Oh, Papa! Papa! A radio! 
See Mamma. See, Grandmamma. . . 
It will play all the beautiful music. 
Plug it in, Papa. Let’s hear how it 
sounds. (Papa attaches radio and 


I 


they tune in on “Deck the Halls with 


Boughs of Holly.”’ As the music plays, 
the seven little Umbertos appear in the 
doorway.) 
Bertina: Is it Christmas yet, Mamma? 
Rosa: Has Santa Claus been here? 


Maria: Did he bring my dolly? 

Aut: Look! Look! The tree! The 
tree! The beautiful tree! (All join 
hands and dance around the table 
singing “Deck the Halls’’ as the 
curtains close leaving Tine and LING 
outside. ) 

Tine: We two are still invisible, 

Lina: Except to you and you. 

Tine: And we have surely learned a 
lot, 

Line: At least a thing or two. 

Tine: We know that Santa can’t do 
wrong, 

Lina: To any girl or boy 

TinG: For every single gift he brings 

Lina: Is packed with Christmas joy. 

Trina: So if you get a curious. gift 

Line: Say . . . like an umbrella, 

Tine: Just count yourself a lucky girl 

Lina: Or lucky little fella. 

Tina: For every gift upon the earth 

Lina: Or from the sky above 

Tina: Is sure to brings its happiness 

Lina: If packed with Christmas love. 
(They exit.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Curistmas UMBRELLA 

Characters: 7 male; 7 female; Ting, Ling and 
the eight Neighbors may be male and/or 
female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Ting and Ling wear green and red 
elf costumes. Santa and Mrs. Santa are 
dressed in traditional costumes. The older 
Umbertos wear modern, everyday dress, 
while the younger seven wear pajamas and 
bathrobes. The eight Neighbors wear coats 
and hats. 

Properties: Large box, toys, crossword puzzle, 
pencil, dishes, teapot, cakes, two signs with 
the word “Invisible” printed on them in 
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tinsel, large box containing nine umbrellas, 
Christmas tree lights, balls, tinsel, cotton 
an umbrella stripped of its covering, a stand 
to hold umbrella in upright position, star, 
small radio. 

Setting: Scene 1: Santa’s Workshop. There is 
a door at right. The upstage wall is lined 
with almost empty shelves. Workbenches 
stand at left and right. Upstage center is a 
small table and a rocking chair. Scene 2: 
The Umberto living room. The room is 
plainly furnished with couch and a few easy 
chairs. There is a door at right. Upstage 
center is a large table. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Touchstone 
by Helen V. Runnette 


Characters 


ALCHEMIST 
SERVANT 


Knights 
Sir Coiin 
Sir Pare 
Sir FRANcIS 
Sir Davip 
Sir CuTHBERT 


Dame Jupy 
LADY JANE 


Minstrels 
CHARLES 
Rosin 
STEPHEN 
KENNETH 
WILLIAM 


Waits 
GERALD 
ROBERT 
GRINNELL 


MASTER 
MISTRESS 


Apprentices 
PETER 
TERENCE 
DEREK 
GEORGE 
JOHN 
PUFFIN 
LUKE 
NoBBY 


CHILDREN 


Walts 

Norte: Many of the parts in this play 

may be taken by either boys or girls. 
ScENE | 

Time: A Christmas Eve, during the late 
medieval period. 

Serrine: The interior of an alchemist’s 
workroom. Bottles, alembics, retorts, 
crucibles, a brazier, bellows, tongs, etc., 
are scattered about on benches and 
tables. 

Art Rise: ALcHEMIST is deeply absorbed 
in his work. SERVANT helps but is not 
paying close attention. 

Servant (Handing tool to ALCHEMIST) : 
’Tis Christmas Eve, my master. 
(ALCHEMIST does not hear. SERVANT 
sighs; speaks louder.) It doth distress 


me, master, to break in upon thy 
thought, but, sir, ‘tis Christmas 
Eve! (A bit louder) Waits will come 
to sing at our door. We have no 
wassail to serve them. Nor have we 
gold to give them. (Sighs again, since 
ALCHEMIST is too engrossed to hear) 
Not even pennies have we. What 
shall I do? (He looks around, but sees 
only darkness shrouding the place, its 
retorts and alembics. He hears knock- 
ing at the door and despairingly goes 
to open it. A gay band of waits, stand- 
ing in doorway, bursts into song.) 
Waits (Singing to tune of “In Joseph’s 
Lovely Garden’’) : 
As Joseph was a-walking 
He heard an angel sing, 
This night shall be the birthnight 
Of Christ our Heavenly King. 


Then be ye glad, good people, 
This night of all the year, 
And light ye up your candles, 
For His star shineth clear. 

ServANT (Jn despair at having nothing 
to give, and fearful of the disturbance 
to his master, starts to shoo them away. 
This they resent. He suddenly hears 
the word “‘candles’’ and hastily gets 
four or five, gives them to the leading 
watts and presses the door closed, 
heaving a sigh of relief. ALCHEMIST 
has heard and seen nothing. SERVANT 
then busies self in attending to 
master’s needs. Another knocking — 
quite loud — is heard): Master, again 
there is knocking at the door. 





ALCHEMIST: I would not be inter- 
rupted. (Knocking becomes louder; 
cries of “Open! Open!’’ are heard.) 

SERVANT: What shall I do, master? 
(ALCHEMIST, engrossed, makes no 
reply. Door bursts open, and Sir 
Couin, Str Pari, Str FRANcIs, 
Str Davinand Str CurHBErt enter.) 

Sir Contin: Why didst thou not open, 
Alchemist? 

Sir Puture: Little use thy asking, 
Colin. The Alchemist hears nothing 
when he is absorbed in work. 

Str Francis: This fellow (Points to 
SERVANT) could have heard, me- 
thinks. 

Str Couin (Going close to SERVANT, 
bellowing): Canst hear this? 

SERVANT: Oh sir, disturb 
master, pray. 

Str Coun: And wherefore not? Is his 
work more important than are we? 
SERVANT: He was about to find the 

answer! 

Sir Davin: Answer to what? 

Srr Coun (Excitedly): Can he change 
base metal into gold? 

Servant: He hath promised so. 

Sir Francis (Watching ALCHEMIST): 
Indeed, he worketh mightily. (AL- 
CHEMIST pours stuff from one retort to 
another; holds it up to light.) 

Sir Coutn: Is it gold? Is it gold? 

AutcHeMist: | know not. When it 
cools, I will apply it to the touch- 
stone. 

Str. CuTHBERT: Show us the touch- 
stone. (ALCHEMIST does so.) 
Str Puiuip: This black stone? 
this determine what is gold? 
AucHemist: Aye. Make a line upon its 
surface with the metal; that will 

show gold or silver. 


not the 


Can 


Sir Francis: Or — base metal still. 

ALCHEMIsT: True. 

Sir Puiuip: It seemeth a little thing to 
hold so much power. 

Aucuemist: "Tis ever so. Small things 
be often great. 

Sir Davin: But while thy metal cool- 
eth, tell us of thy struggles. Dost 
thou truly change base metals into 
gold and silver? 

ALCHEMIST: Or try to. 
succeeded yet. 

Sir CuTusBert: Why keep trying? 

AucHemistT: "Tis part of the endless 
struggle of life. (Goes over to retort to 
test it, but it is still too hot) 

Sir Francis: I have often wondered 
why ’tis that gold is so all-powerful. 

Srr Puturp: And that men should spend 
their lives in dingy rooms like this, 
searching for what must really be im- 
possible to discover. 

Aucuemist: Is it all impossible? Me- 
thinks searching for gold makes one 
value gold — not for itself but for its 
truth. 

Str Coitn: So-o-0o-0! ‘Tis truth we 
seek now — distilled from — what? 

ALCHEMIST: Patience, perhaps, and 
humility. 

ServANT: From love of beauty too. 

AvcHemist: From all beautiful things 
and thoughts. 

Str Pamir: Methinks, Sir Alchemist, 
we wander far from gold. Gold that 
we can see — 

Srr Davin: And feel. (Gloatingly) Ah, 
could I but get my hands on gold — 
piles of gold. 

Sir Puitre: Thou hast been commis- 
sioned to make such gold, O Al- 
chemist. Wherefore now talk of gold 
that is not gold? 


No one hath 





Str Davin: Gold that filleth not our 
pockets. 

Aucuemist: Ah, but is there not a gold 
that can fill our hearts? 

Aut (Blankly): Hearts? 

AucHEeMisT: Aye. List ye. There be 
two kinds of gold: that which I seek 
to create from baser metal — 

Str CurHBert: And wherefore not? 

AvcHEMIsT: And that which is more 
precious — golden thought. 

Sir Davin: But golden thought can 
purchase nothing. 

Sir Francis: If the King requireth me 
to send gold for a ransom for his son, 
will “golden thought” be welcome? 

Aucuemist: If golden thought were in 
all hearts, would ransoms be re- 
quired? 

Str Corin: Thou talkest like a fool. 
“Golden thought’’! 

Servant: Oh sir, he talketh wisely. 


There is pure gold in kindness — 
such as he hath shown to me. 
Srr Francis: Well, lad, I do bethink 


me thou dost 
loyalty. 

Sir Puruip: Bless me! That is gold, too! 

Sir Curupert: The fellow hath a 
pretty thought, in truth. 

Str Puiuie: But is not thy metal 
cooled enough to put it to the touch? 
(ALcHEMIST goes to table, takes up 
prece of metal; tests it on touchstone as 
all eagerly watch.) 

Sir Davin: Alas! Thou hast failed! 

SERVANT: Oh, master, thou canst surely 
do it next time! 

ALCHEMIST: Nay, nay, there will be no 
next time. 

Sm Coun: What meanest thou — 
“There will be no next time’’? 

AvcHemist: I have failed again. Two 


pay him back in 


thousand times I have made this 
effort, concentrating on it all my 
skill, tothe exclusion of all else. Now, 
at last, I know that no base metal can 
be transmuted into gold. 

Sir Pare: None at all? 

Sir CutTuHBert: How then shall we find 
gold? 

Servant: What shall I do, without 
thee to serve? 

Aucuemist: Thou shalt accompany me 
in my search for gold. 

Str Francis: Wither wilt thou go? 

Str Davip: May we also accompany 
thee? Truly, I must find gold. 

AucuHEMist (T'houghtfully) : To find this 
kind of alchemy in the world, look 
not in crucibles and alembics and re- 
torts. 

Str Putie: Where? 

ALcHEMIST: In people’s hearts, as I 
have said. 

Sir CurTuBert: But that filleth not our 
pockets. What good does it do? 

ALCHEMIST: It  transmutes 
thoughts to golden ones. 

Sir Davin: But what good is that to 
us? Truly I do need gold. 

Autcuemist: If all hearts were noble, 
would there be fighting through the 
land? 

Sir Coin (Delightedly): And if there 
were no fighting, then we would 
not have so great a need for gold! 

Sir CuruBert: Fewer armies to main- 
tain... 

Sm Puiuie: More people could raise 
food, and there would be less want, 
less need to fight. 

Sirk Francis: Granted that the gold of 
noble thoughts and deeds may be de- 
sirable, how and where do we search 
for it? 


base 





ALCHEMIST: In people’s hearts, I said. 

Sir Couin: We go around with a touch- 
stone, saying, “Sir, let me scratch 
your heart on this black stone, to see 
if it be golden”? 

SERVANT: I think the touchstone, too, 
is in our hearts. 

Sir Coxtn: I feel no stone in mine. 

SERVANT: Ah, sir, make not a mock of 
this! 

Sir Francis (Perplexedly): Still do I 
not see how we can find such gold. 
ALCHEMIST: Sirs, ye wished for gold. 
Ye commissioned me to search for it 
in base metals. Will ye now com- 
mission me to search for this other 
gold, a gold that is more true, more 

lasting? 

Sir Couitn: But how find such a gold? 

ALCHEMIST: [ propose our going on 
a crusade. 

Sir Putip: To the Holy Land? I have 
but just returned. 

ALCHEMIST: To a new holy land — toa 
holy land of peace and good will. 
Sir CursuBert (Disappointedly): Thou 
dost sound like the Bishop on a 

Christmas Eve. 

SERVANT: Truly, masters, ‘tis Christ- 
mas Eve, when angels sang of peace 
on earth! 

Sir Davin: ’Tis true this is the time of 
all the year when hearts are open 
wide. 

Sir Francis: Why, so it is the Holy 
Night — Good will to men, the 
angel said. 

AucHemist: Then go we through the 
town, to discover how the alchemy 
of Christmas may change leaden 
thoughts to gold! On this night of 
nights, in baron’s hall or towns- 
man’s dwelling, there surely shall we 


find the gold of loving kindness. 

Sm Coutn: But will it fill our purses? 

ALCHEMIST: Alas, no alchemy may 
change such selfishness to gold. ’Tis 
only sharing, not keeping that in- 
creases one’s golden hoard. 

Sm Davin: Shall we take a touchstone? 

AucHEMIsT: God giveth to each his 
own peculiar touchstone whereby he 
knoweth what is truly gold. 

Servant: Methinks pity is gold, and 
understanding; joy and laughter are 
part of it; beauty and truth are its 
core. 

ALCHEMIST: Yea, truly. Test every- 
thing in such crucibles. Ere mid- 
night falls, bring back your tale of 
gold, to scatter before all people, so 
they may win gold too. 

Sir Davin: May I not keep some of it, 
for mine own? 

Aucuemist: ’Tis a strange thing: he 
who findeth gold and shareth it, 
doth give himself much gold. I do 
‘not understand it, but ‘tis true. 
(Str Davip opens his pouch to look 
perplexedly from it to the ALCHEMIST. 
All exit. AwcHEmist is in the lead; 
SERVANT brings up rear, staying a 
second to bank the fire and see that all 
is safe.) 

Servant (Taking up a candle, holding 
it high): Peace — on earth. Good 
will to men! 

CURTAIN 
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SCENE 2 
Time: Several minutes later. 
SettTinG: A kitchen. 
Ar Rise: ALCHEMIST and SERVANT 
watch from one side, unnoticed. DAME 
Jupy is busy getting pies in oven. She 





drops one and is angry. CHILDREN 
are playing on the floor. 

Dame: There! Again I drop a pie and 
ruin it! I’ll never get them all baked, 
at this rate. Her ladyship ought to 
come to the kitchen and see what 
troubles I have. Instead she just 
orders more pies — more work — 
more everything. Let her try to do 
any work, with so many children 
around, always underfoot, or sing- 
ing or laughing. 

CHILDREN (Singing to tune of “I Saw 
Three Ships’): Dame, get up and 
bake your pies, and bake your pies, 
and bake your pies. 

Dame get up and bake your pies 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
(They break off and retreat as DAME 
advances toward them.) 

Dame: Such insolence! I'll teach you 
to laugh at your elders. (Starts 
toward them with a broom) 

CuiLp: ’Tis Christmas Eve, Dame! 

Dame: Christmas Eve or no Christmas 
Eve, I want no laughing where I do 
my work. 

AucHemist (From side): No laughing, 
Dame? Laughter helps one work. 
Dame (Looking up, but not placing the 
sound, she busily resumes work): 
Laughter? ’Twas an echo I heard. 
Laughter, is it? Laughter, laughter, 
laughter. But there’s work, work, 
work to be done. (CHILDREN who 
have been playing fairly silently, 

bubble up in laughter.) 

Dame (Holding head): Will no one rid 
me of these laughing children? 

ALCHEMIST (From side): A world with- 
out children, Dame? Would that be 
a happy world? 

Dame: Why should I care for happi- 


ness? Whatever put that thought 
into my head? Oh, ’tis addled I am 
with work — work — work — and 
all the while these bothersome 
children underfoot. (She wipes a tear 
of self-pity from her eye.) Now, you, 
child, (Pointing) bring hither the 
kettle. Look out! (CniLp drops 
kettle and scuttles away, frightened. 
DaME is stooping to clean up floor 
when Lavy JANE enters.) 

Lapy JANE (Ignoring the fact of spilled 
stew): Such ravishing odors, Dame! 
Thou hast done well. 

Dame: Small thanks to the children, 
always laughing and bothering me. 
Lapy JANE: Laughter — is that a 
bother, Dame? Where should we be 
without laughter? Look! ’Tis 
Christmas! Here is a cap and bells 
for thee, my child, and a riband for 
thee, and a sweetmeat for each one! 
Come, let us play together. (DAME 
wipes up floor, but watches Lapy 
JANE and CHILDREN.) Leave thy 
work for a bit, Dame; join in our 
fun! (She gathers CHILDREN into a 

circle.) 

ALCHEMIST: Play with them, Dame! 
Mix thy work with fun! ’Tis a rich 
pudding, so. (Lapy JANE and CuIL- 
DREN sing “I Saw Three Ships Come 
Sailing In.” CHILDREN make room 
for Dame, who joins them as if in a 
dream.) 

Dame (To Lavy JANE): Methinks my 
heart is lighter. What has happened 
to me? 

Lapy JANE: Children, help Dame Judy 
now. Go ye to pick up nuts for pud- 
dings she will bake. (CHILDREN exit.) 
Seest thou, Dame Judy, fun and 
laughter are a part of work? No one 





can work all the time without a 
little laughter. "Tis Christmas cheer 
thou dost bake in a Christmas pie. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas pie 
And evermore be merry! (They exit, 
Dame following rather dazedly but 
with an expectant look on her face.) 
SerRvANtT (7'o AucHemist): Lead is 
changing into gold, master. 
AucHeMistT: Laughter is a solution, I 
ween, that transmutes base fretful- 
ness into joy. 
Servant: May joy come from God 
above 
To all those who Christmas love. 


SCENE 3 

TrmE: Same as Scene 2. 
SETTING: A street. Unpstage left is a 
doorway to a house. There is a ca- 


thedral door upstage center. 

At Rise: Sir Coun and Str Paiip 
pause before doorway to house. 

Sir Coun: Belike some good-hearted 


merchant doth dwell here. Let us 
collect the gold that the alchemist 
assures us is in all hearts. 

Sir Puiuip: Alas! I have great need of 
real gold, but I fear me none will be 
forthcoming here. (Str Couin starts 
to knock, but stands aside as a band of 
minstrels, including CHARLES, RoBIN, 
STEPHEN, KENNETH, and WILLIAM, 
comes gatly down the street, some leap- 
ing and springing, some plucking 
strings. They halt before door.) 

CuaARLEs: This is a goodly door. Me- 
thinks a rich man dwelleth here. 

Rosin: Let us knock long and loud. 
He will have much to give us. 

STEPHEN: Good coins! Wassail! 


KENNETH: Plenty to fill our pouches 
with! 

WiuuiaM: Why wait we? (Knocks, but 
receives no answer. A ragged band of 
waits, led by Ropert, GERALD and 
GRINNELL, enter from other side of 
stage.) 

CHARLES: What have we here? Rag- 
ged rascals!) Away with you — 
away! 

GRINNELL: Nay! 

Rosin: J say begone! 
first! 

CHARLES: We want no beggars such as 
ye. 

KENNETH: Covered with filthy rags! 

SrePuHENn: Your faces evil, pock-marked, 
black with dirt! 

Ropert: We are as good as ye! 

Wim: Push them away! We'll have 
no truck with them! 

KENNETH: They’re 
Away! Away! 

Rosin (Seizing knocker and banging it) : 
What ho, within! 

STEPHEN: In sooth we’ll have no was- 
sail, bring we not the master to the 
door. 

CHARLES: Let not these partake of 
what will be given us. (They try to 
rush waits off.) 

Sir Putire (Coming forward): Oh, pity 
’tis to show no brotherhood! They 
be lads like yourselves in all but 
clothing. 

Sir Coun: Their voices are the same. 
Why not all sing together, and stir 
the master of this house, to give us 
golden welcome! (The waits and 
minstrels are startled by Sir CoLuin’s 
words. They nod in agreement, come 
together and sing, “Here We Come 
A-Wassailing.”” Sir Puiip and Sir 


We came here 


not our kind. 





CoLin join the singing.) 

Master (Coming to door, gruffly): 
What means this noise? 

MINSTRELS, Waits and Knicuts: 
God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress, too, 

And all the little children 
That round the table go. (Eic.) 

Master: Ye need not think ye will be 
given wassail in my house. Begone! 

Sir Coin: What? All? Even Sir 
Philip and me, Sir Colin? 

Master: Yea. I want none of ye, 
knights, or minstrels, or ragged 
waits. 

Sir Coxin: Forsooth, that is no way to 
greet a gentleman. 

CHARLES: Certes, that is no way to 
greet a townsman. 

GERALD: In truth, that is no way to 
greet a beggar. 

Mistress (Coming to door): Shame on 
thee, James, to drive any from our 
door. Bid them enter. 

Master: And who will feed them, 
beggars all? 

Mistress: There is enough to share. 
Welcome, all! 

Master: There is not room enough in 
this house for all of these. 

Mistress: Then let them dance and 
sing here in the street. (MINSTRELS, 
Waits and Knicuts sing “Deck the 
Halls.””) Now will I set the wassail 
bowl down yonder, and ye may come 
to drink of it. (Singers smile.) 

Master: Why, truly, thou wilt have 
us beggars if thou dost give our food 
to these. 

Mistress: ’Tis given us to share. Oh, 
James, take heed! Shall we be like 
the innkeeper who found no room 
for wayfarers on that first Christmas 


Eve? Shall not our hearts and homes 
be open wide to help all in distress? 
Say thou wilt give—and give — 
and give to all who knock upon our 
door! 

GRINNELL: Why lady, thou shalt win a 
many blessings on thy head. 

Mistress: On his head, too, — on all 
our heads, this Christmastide. 0, 
James, prithee soften thy heart to 
show kindness to the poor! 

Master (Grudgingly) : Thou shalt have 
thy way. 

Mistress: The Christmas way! (Opens 
door) Enter, all! (The MInsTRELS 
and Warts begin to enter.) 

Sir Pup (7'0 Str Corn): The master 
is base lead — 

Sir Couin: But the mistress is pure 
gold — 

Str Puiuip: We have used the touch- 
stone! 

Str Coin: Let us go tell the Al- 
chemist! (They exit.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 


SCENE 4 

Time: A few minutes later. 

SeTrinG: The same as Scene 3. There is 
a table at right of cathedral door. 

At Rise: A group of apprentices, in- 
cluding Prerer, TERENCE, DEREK, 
GeEorGE, JouNn, Purrin, LUKE and 
Nossy, stands at left of cathedral 
arguing in pantomime. Sir Davin, 
Sir Curupert and Sir FRANcIs 
enter. They do not see the apprentices 
at first. 

Srr Davin: Surely we shall find gold in 
the cathedral. 

Sir Curusert (Sadly): None that we 
may take away. 





Sir Francis: Out upon thee, Cuthbert! 
We were to seek gold, and tell the 
Alchemist where ’twas found. 

Smr Davin: So we could scatter more 
gold. Mind you what he said was 
gold? 

Srmr Francis: Beauty, he said, and 
truth. 

Srr Davin: Here methinks will be both 
beauty and truth. 

Sm CurnpBert: These apprentices I 
hear arguing — are they beautiful, 
or even truthful? (At this, the wran- 
gling of apprentices in corner becomes 
loud.) 

Prrer: Mine is the best! 

TERENCE: I finished mine first! 


Derek: Ye are both wrong. Mine is 


best; mine was finished first. 
GrorGE: But J came here first ; ye may 
all go home. 
JouHN: First or last, it matters not. 


Mine will be chosen. 
said so. 

Purrin: He had no right to choose 
thine, before he had seen ours! 

Luxe: I will ask him if thou hast said 
the truth! 

Nossy (Looking at designs): Methinks 
they all are lovely. 

Aut (Jn varying tones): But mine is the 
most beautiful! 

Nossy: ’Tis true each deems his own 
the best. Did not each work to 
create the best design? To carry it 
out with the most skillful art? Then 
all are good. ’Twould not surprise 
me if our Bishop found that all could 
be worked together into one window 
in the Cathedral! 

Sir Francis (Coming forward): We 
would fain see these designs, my 
lads. (Eagerly they show him, thrust- 


The Bishop 


ing them at him.) Nay, not so fast — 
I must have time to appreciate each 
one. 

TERENCE: But thou art not the Bishop, 
to choose the design. 

Sir CutuBert: Not one of us is bishop. 

Str Davin: Yet know we which de- 
signs are pleasing. 

Au: Mine! Mine! Mine! 

Sir CutrusBert: Nay, I see no devotion 
in them. 

TERENCE (Showing his design): See you 
not the Magi offering gifts? 

Luke (Pointing to his design): Regard 
how shepherds kneel before the Child. 

GrEoRGE (Indicating his own): Angels 
praise Him from on high! 

Prerer: How say you that the windows 
lack devotion? Each is a story of de- 
votion. See how I placed the sheep, 
the ox and ass, the doves? 

Joun: Surely the Bishop will decide 
that this my pattern of the Holy 
Night is much the best. Though me- 
thinks thou’rt right, Nobby. Each 
pattern has its own loveliness. 

Nossy (Who has started to arrange all 
together in a framework on a table up- 
stage center near door): Come, lads, 
let us see if we can fit our designs to- 
gether. Belike the sum of all the 
parts will add a harmony not visible 
before. 

Purrin: ’Tis amazing! Each one adds 
beauty to the whole! 

Sirk Curssert (Looking at window): 
True is that word. Each design is 
good in itself; all work together to 
the glory of God — not to the glory 
of men. See that ye remember. 

Derek: Glory to God — peace and 
good will to men! ’Tis what the 
angels sang. (All apprentices con- 





tinue to work on the window till end.) 

Srr Francis (Jo Str Davin and Sir 
CuruBert): Think ye that yon ap- 
prentice tried to turn the lads’ base 
metal of selfishness to the gold of 
cooperation? 

Sir Davin: Now see I what the Al- 
chemist did mean! Let us tell him of 
the gold we found: that men can 
work together, if they will. (Enter 
from opposite directions, ALCHEMIST 
and Servant, Sir Paruip and Sir 
CoLIn.) 

ALCHEMIST: Found ye any gold? 

Str Francis (Eagerly): Yea, truly. 

Srr Corin (Wonderingly): With the 
touchstone of understanding. 

Str CuruBert (Factually): Much base 
metal was there — 

Smr Pare (Enthusiastically): But it 
turned to gold. 

Srr Davin: A wealth of gold beyond 
my dreams. 

Servant: In people’s hearts, as he said. 

AucHEMIst: Belike ye found the solvent 
to turn base metal into gold? 

Str Corin: Nay — tell us, pray. 

Aucnemist: The solvent of devotion. 


There is no gold without it. 

Str Davin: Look ye. Yon workmen 
found it, in working together, in- 
stead of each for self. (Points to 
them; they gather round to inspect 
window) 

Sir Cotin: Some townsmen found it in 
treating men like brothers. 

Servant: And others found a generous 
heart with which to share life’s 
blessings. 

AucHemist: And ye, yourselves? 

Sir Curupert: Why, so did we dis- 
cover gold. 

Sm Francis: By changing greedy 
hands — 

Str Davin: To sharing hearts — even 
mine. 

Sir Puiu (70 Atcnemist): Thou art 
indeed an alchemist! 

ALcHEMIST (Pointing to window, which 
at this moment is illuminated from be- 
hind): Not I, my friends; not I. 
(They enter cathedral, followed by all 
characters from preceding scenes, all 
singing ‘‘Adeste Fidelis.’’) 

THE END 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


ToUCcHSTONE 

Characters: 28 speaking parts. Most of the 
parts in the play may be taken by either 
boys or girls. Male and female extras may 
be used as additional Minstrels, Waits, and 
Children. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: All wear traditional costume of the 


period. The knights wear dark-colored cot- 
ton jerseys and tights, covered by jerkins. 
The jerkins should be sleeveless and may 
be hip-length with straight or scalloped 
lower edges, or may have knee-length front 
and back panels. The jerkins should be 
brightly colored and may have various 
medieval designs painted on them. The 
Minstrels are dressed similarly to the 
Knights, but their costumes are less elabo- 
rate in appearance. The Alchemist and the 
Servant wear dark-colored tights and 
smocks. The Waits are dressed in ragged 
clothes. The women wear long, full-skirted 
dresses. 

Properties: Bottles, alembics, retorts, crucibles, 
brazier, bellows, tongs, tools, candles, 
touchstone, pouch for Sir David, pies, 
broom, kettle, rag. For Scene 4, the stained 
glass window could be handled in the follow- 
ing manner: The frame of the window, 
which stands on the table, could be made of 
stripping and should be lancet-shaped, 
about three feet by six feet in overall size. 
The frame could be surrounded by gray 
cardboard to simulate the stone work of a 
church window. At the inside of the frame 
there should be black cardboard verticals 


and horizontals, dividing the interior of the 
window into as many sections as there are 
individual apprentices. In this way, the 
work of each apprentice may be quickly 
set in place at the proper moment. The 
individual designs of the apprentices may 
be made of newsprint paper, painted with 
ure color in mostly reds, blues, and yel- 
ows. Each design should be framed by 
cardboard to strengthen it, and the indi- 
vidual design should correspond in size and 
shape to the section of the large window 
frame in which it is to be placed. The indi- 
vidual designs should be similar to those 
mentioned in the text of the play. 


Setting: Scene 1: The Alchemist’s workshop. 


There is a fireplace and oven upstage right. 
There is a door at left leading to street. At 
center is a large table and several benches. 
There are various other shelves and benches 
placed about the room. The room is lit- 
tered with chemical equipment. Scene 2: 
A kitchen. This can be essentially the same 
set as that of Scene 1. The chemical equip- 
ment should be removed and cooking equip- 
ment should replace it. Scenes 3 and 4: A 
street. There should be an entrance at 
center to serve as the cathedral door and 
one at left to serve as the door to a house. 
The cathedral and the house could be 
painted on a backdrop. For Scene 4, a 
table holding the window frame is placed 
at right of the cathedral door. 


Lighting: The completed window is illumi- 


nated from behind as indicated in the text 
of Scene 4. 





The Christmas Runaways 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
JOEY, a runaway boy 
Doon es, his little sister 
Brap, a schoolboy 
SKIPPER, his pal 
Pokey, a friend 
Tue Lapy 

SertinG: A stable. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. Then two 
children enter. They wear heavy coats 
and each carries a bundle. The little 
girl holds a doll. 

Doopies: Can’t we stay here, Joey? 
I’m so tired and Betsy is hungry. 

Jory: Stop whining, Doodles. I told 


you this would be rough, and it is. 
You said you would be game. 


Doop.zs: I am game, but it’s Betsy. 
She hasn’t eaten anything for hours 
and if she isn’t fed soon she’ll begin 
to cry. 

Jory (Laughing): You and that doll! 
Every time you want something, 
you pretend it’s for Betsy. 

Doon ss: Boys just don’t understand 
about dolls. Anyhow, she’s not cold. 
I have her wrapped in a good warm 
blanket. 

Jory: Well, put her down somewhere 
and take off your coat. It doesn’t 
seem very cold in here. 

Doop.es (Taking off coat and unwrap- 
ping the doll which she lays on the 
pile of hay): What are we going to 
have for supper, Joey? 

Jory: Same thing we had for lunch 
. .. Sandwiches. 

Doon es (With a sigh): They were such 
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dry sandwiches. Don’t we have any 
milk or a little hot soup? 

Jory: Hot soup! What do you think 
this is . . . a hotel? 

Dooptss: Silly! It’s a barn. 
know that much. 

Jory: Well, then, stop talking about 
hot soup. Next thing you’ll be men- 
tioning roast turkey and mashed po- 
tatoes and gravy and cranberry 
sauce... 

Dooptes: No, I won’t, Joey. That’s 
for tomorrow. That’s what we'll 
have for Christmas dinner when we 
get to Cousin Ellen’s house in the 
city. 

Jory: You mean if we get to Cousin 
Ellen’s house in the city. 

Dooptes: How much further is it, 
Joey? We’ve come an awful long 
way. 

JorY: We’ve come exactly five miles, if 
you want to know it. And the city is 
at least thirty miles from here. 

Dooptes: I told you we had come a 
long way. Five miles is as far as... 
well I guess it’s almost as far as the 
moon. 

Jory: Doodles, you’re a character. 

Doopies: What’s a character, Joey? 
Is it something nice? 

Jory: Oh, it’s nice enough, I guess. 
Come on now, (Opening his bundle) 
eat your sandwich. As soon as we’ve 
rested a bit we can start out again. 

Doopies: Aren’t we going to sleep 
here? 

JoreY: How do you expect we'll ever 


‘ven I 





get to the city if we sleep here? 
We've got to travel all night if we 
want to get there in time for Christ- 
mas. 

Doon tes: I don’t think Betsy will like 
this sandwich one bit, but I’ll offer 
her a bite. (Goes to doll and pretends 
to feed her a bite of sandwich) 

Jory: If she’s smart, she’ll eat it 
whether she likes it or not; it’s all 
we've got. 

Doop.gs: I’ll tell her about the turkey 
dinner we’re having tomorrow at 
Cousin Ellen’s. That should en- 
courage her. 

Jory: Talk won’t fill her stomach or 
yours either. Now eat your sand- 
wich and stop jabbering. If you eat 
every crumb of it, I’ll give you a bite 
of chocolate bar. 

Doopies (With delight): A chocolate 
bar? Joey, you’re almost as good as 
Santa Claus for surprises. Where did 


you get a chocolate bar? 

Jory: I’ve been saving it for an emerg- 
ency and I guess this is it. 

DoopiEs (Stuffing sandwich into her 


mouth): Ill eat every bit, Joey. 
There! It’s all gone. 

Jory (Getting candy bar from pocket and 
breaking off a piece): Here’s a piece 
for now. (Putting the rest back in 
pocket) The rest is for later. 

Doopies (Munching candy bar): Vil 
eat it very, very slowly. Maybe I 
can make it last till we light the 
light. 

Jory: Light what light’ 

Dooptes: That lantern. 
ning to get dark in here. 

Jory: We’re not going to light any 
lantern, you little goose. Do you 
want to set fire to the barn or some- 


It’s begin- 


thing? Besides, we don’t want any- 
one to know we’re here. 

Dooptss: That’s right. I keep forget- 
ting we’re running away. 

Jory: How could you forget such a 
thing for a single minute? 

DoopuEs: I don’t know. It’s easy. I 
guess I just have a good forgetter. 
Jony: Well, remember this much. If 
anyone should happen to come in 
here, we hide and keep perfectly 

quiet. Understand? 

Dooptss: I understand and it makes 
me feel all shivery inside when I 
think about it. Do you think Aunt 
Sarah and Uncle William have 
missed us yet? 

Jory: Not yet. They’ll think we’re at 
the entertainment, and when they 
discover that we’re not there, they’ll 
have our note about going to Cousin 
Ellen’s. (Voices are heard offstage) 
Sh! What’s that? 

Doop.es: Somebody’s coming. 

Jory: Quick, let’s hide. Now remem- 
ber, you must be absolutely quiet. 
(Children hide behind some equipment, 
right stage. The beam of a flashlight 
plays over the barn and three boys 
enter. They are older than Jony and 
Doopies and wear good hiking 
clothes. They carry camping equip- 
ment. ) 

Brapv (With flashlight): The coast’s 
clear. Come on, fellows. 

Sxrpprer: Say! This looks like a good 
place. It’s dry and snug, and not 
very cold. 

Pokey: And best of all, it’s deserted. 
Not a soul around. 

Brap: It’s too far from the house for 
anybody to come nosing about here 
tonight. Let’s make ourselves at 





home. (Boys pile in and begin to un- 
pack their gear.) 

Sxrprer: Rustle up that grub, Pokey. 
I’m starved. 

Brap: A cup of hot cocoa will taste 
good to me. 

Pokey: We have cocoa every night for 
supper at school and you never drink 
yours. 

Brap: Oh, this is different. Even those 
baked beans will taste good right out 
of the can. (Boys unpack picnic 
goods, pour cocoa from thermos and be- 
gin to eat. They sit on the floor leaning 
against the bale of hay.) 

SKrpPER (Stretching in sheer comfort): 
Boy oh boy! This is the life. No 
books, no lessons, no professors . . . 

Pokey: And no Christmas Carols! 

Brap: Yeah . . . it’s not school we’re 


running away from, it’s Christmas. 
Pokey: Another Christmas shut up in 


that school would have driven me 
crazy. Three years I’ve been there 
now. Same old Christmas Eve party, 
same old Christmas tree, same old 
entertainment and tomorrow the 
same old Christmas dinner. 

SkipPER: With just about a dozen of 
us in a dining room built for three 
hundred! 

Brap: Your idea of this camping trip 
just about saved my life, Skipper. 
Pokey: Mine too. Boy oh boy! Was I 
glad to get away some place where 
we wouldn’t hear or see anything 
connected with Christmas. More 

beans, fellas? 

SKIPPER and Bran: Sure thing. Pile 
‘em up. Where are the rest of the 
buns? How about some of those 
pickles? What happened to the 
potato chips? 


Poxry: Don’t eat everything the first 
meal. We’ve got to have something 
for tomorrow. 

Brap: We’ve got the corned beef hash 
and by that time we should be up in 
the mountains where we can build a 
fire and roast some potatoes. 

SkrprpeR: Sounds good to me. I[’ll eat 
anything at all, just so it isn’t turkey 
and mashed potatoes and filling and 
gravy and cranberry . . . (Suddenly 
sees doll on bale of hay) Well, bless my 
great Aunt Susie! What’s this? 
(Holds up doll. Doopies makes a 
frantic effort to crawl out of hiding but 
Jory pulls her back.) 

Brap: Looks like a doll to me. 

Poxry: I wonder how such a thing 
ever got into a barn. 

Skipper: That’s not such a tough 
mystery. Some little kid must have 
left it here. Look .. . here’s a 
blanket, too. 

SkrppER (Suddenly ties doll up in 
blanket): Here! Want to play bean- 
bag? Catch! (He tosses doll to Bran, 
who quickly throws it to PoKey, ete. 
This is too much for DoopiEs. She 
tears away from Jory, runs across the 
stage and hurls herself on the boy who 
happens to have the doll at that 
moment. ) 

Doon zs: Stop! Stop! Stop it, I say! 
You’re hurting her! You’re hurting 
my darling Betsy. (Succeeds in 
snatching doll from boy. Struggles to 
unfasten blanket) Oh dear! She’s 
probably smothered by now! You 
mean, cruel, wicked boys! How 
could you ever do such a thing! 
(Boys stand still in amazement.) There! 
There, darling! Don’t cry. You're 
safe now. 





Skipper: Where in the world did you 
come from? 

Brap: How did you get here? 

Poxry: Who are you? 

Doop.es: I wouldn’t even speak to 
such awful . . . such awful . . . char- 
acters! (Boys laugh.) 

SKIPPER: Say, you’re a spunky little 
trick. What’s your name? 

Doopies: I won't tell you. (Jory 
emerges from hiding place.) 

Jory: Her name is Drusilla but every- 
body calls her Doodles. 

Sxiprper: Jehosophat! This empty 
barn is crawling with people. 

Pokey: Are your mother and father 
and the rest of the children here too? 

Jory: We don’t have a mother or 
father and this is all the children we 
are. We’re running away. 

Brap: Well, that makes us buddies. 
So are we. 

Jour: Yes, I... we ... 
talking. 

Doopies: I don’t like these boys, 
Joey. They’re running away from 
Christmas. 

Sxiprer: Is that so terrible, sister? 

Jory: It’s terrible to Doodles because 
we’re running away to find Christ- 
mas. 

Poxry: This is too deep for me. Let’s 
have some light on the conversation. 
There’s a lantern that looks as if it 
has some oil in it. 

Doopies: Now you'll burn down the 
barn! 

Pokey: Not your Uncle Pokey, little 
girl. I’ve had Boy Scout training 
and I know how to be careful with 
lanterns. We'll set it up here on top 
of this barrel so no one will knock it 
over. (Pretends to light lantern. Stage 
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lights come up.) There! Isn’t that 
more cozy? 

Jory: Suppose someone sees the light? 

Brap: Not much danger. It’s pretty 
deserted around here. Besides, 
everybody sticks close to home on 
Christmas Eve. 

Doop.Es (Going up to Jony): Oh, Joey, 
I wish we were home. I don’t like it 
here with these horrid boys. And 
Betsy doesn’t like it, either. Let’s go 
back to Aunt Sarah and Uncle 
William. 

Jory: Come now, Doodles. That’s no 
way to act. Remember what a 
dreary Christmas we had last year 
with no tree, and hardly any pres- 
ents and no regular Christmas din- 
ner? Remember how we planned for 
a real Christmas this year with 
Cousin Ellen? 

Doop.es: Does Cousin Ellen believe 
in Santa Claus for sure? 

Jory: Of course, she does. Didn’t she 
send us a card with his picture? 

Doopies: That’s right, she did. And 
will she let us hang up our stockings? 

Jory: Well, we’ll be getting there too 
late to hang up our stockings, but it 
will be a million times better than 
Christmas with Aunt Sarah and 
Uncle William. They don’t even ap- 
prove of Santa Claus and Christmas 
trees and big dinners. 

Skipper: Golly! That’s just the kind 
of Christmas we’re running away 
from, isn’t it, fellas? 

Brap: Yeah. But I guess it’s all right 
for little kids. 

Pokey: I guess it would be all right for 
big kids too, if they were home with 
their families instead of away at 
boarding school. 





Brap: Look, Doodles, wouldn’t you 
like a nice hot cup of cocoa? 

Sxrprer: And some beans? How about 
some good, fresh beans, right out of 
the can? 

Poxey (With sudden inspiration): I bet 
that poor doll is plenty hungry. 
How about it, Doodles? Shall we 
give Betsy some cocoa? 

Doop.es: I guess you’re not such bad 
boys after all. Yes, thank you, 
Betsy and I would like some cocoa 
and some beans. And I bet Joey 
would like some too. 

Pokey: Sure, Joey, there’s plenty for 
all of us. 

Jory: Thanks. It looks good, just like 
a picnic. 

Brap: It’s a picnic all right; and we’re 
going to have a picnic camping way 
up in the woods where there are no 
colored lights and no decorations 


and nothing to remind us of Christ- 


mas. (Sound of automobile horn. 
Everyone is startled.) Golly! I hope 
no one is stopping here. 

Jory: Maybe we should put out the 
lantern. 

Skipper: The light doesn’t show from 
the road. 

Doop.Es: I’m scared, Joey. 

Jory: Nobody’s going to hurt you. 

Poxey: Sounds like an all clear to me. 
How about some more food? 

Jory: No thanks. Doodles and I must 
be on our way. Come on, Doodles. 
Here’s your coat. 

Doon es: I have to wrap Betsy in her 
blanket first. 

Brap: You two are pretty small fry to 
be out alone on Christmas Eve. 

Jory: You’re not so much older your- 
self. 
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Brap: You'll have to admit that little 
sister of yours should be home in 
bed, waiting for Santa Claus. 

Jory: I know. But this year we aren’t 
waiting for Santa Claus. We're 
going to meet him at my Cousin 
Ellen’s house in the city. 

Skipper: Is she expecting you, your 
Cousin Ellen? 

Jory: Well...er... not exactly. It’s 
to be sort of a surprise. 

Pokey: How do you know she’ll be 
home? 

Jory: Oh, she’ll be home all right. I’m 
sure of that. Hurry up, Doodles, 
here’s your coat. (He helps her with 
her coat and they each pick up a 
bundle.) 

SkrpPER (Doubtfully): I hope you know 
what you’re doing. 

Jory: Of course, we know what we’re 
doing. Come along, Doodles. Thanks, 
fellas, for all the food and every- 
thing. And good luck on your camp- 
ing trip. 

Pokey: And good luck to you. 

BrapD: Hope you get to your cousin’s 
house O.K. 

Skipper: No hard feelings, Doodles, 
about using Betsy as a beanbag? 
Doop.ies: No. Betsy wasn’t hurt and 
she understands you didn’t mean to 

be rough. 

Sxiprper: Well, that’s good! So long, 
you two. 

ALL: Merry Christmas! (Just as they 
say “Merry Christmas,” the Lapy 
enters. She is wearing a blue raincoat 
and hood.) 

Lapy: Well, a Merry Christmas to 
you, too, whoever you are. 

Pokey: Jiminy Crickets! Where did 
you come from? 





Lavy: From the highway. My car 
bogged down. Didn’t you hear me 
blowing? 

Sxrprer: Yeah, we heard. 

Lapy: Then I saw the light and 
thought I could get some help. Do 
any of you know how to change a 
tire? 

Brap: I guess I’m the mechanic of the 
crew, ma’am. I’ll be glad to help. 
Lapy (To Doopies and Jory): My 
goodness! Where are you two going? 
What a beautiful doll you have there, 

little girl. 

Doop.es: Her name is Betsy. She’s a 
little sleepy right now, or I’d let you 
hold her. I think she’s upset with 
all these strange people and running 
away and everything. 

Lapy: Running away? Are you really 
running away? 

Doop.es (Clapping her hand over her 
mouth): Oh dear, Joey! I didn’t 
mean to tell. Honest, I didn’t. 
Don’t be mad at me! 

Lapy: Of course, he won’t be mad at 
you. Are you the little girl’s 
brother? 

Jory: Yes, ma’am. But don’t pay any 
attention to her, ma’am. She’s al- 
ways had a terrific imagination. 

Lapy: But I don’t think that was her 
imagination. I think you really are 
running away. Well, don’t let that 
worry you. The fact is, I’m running 
away too. 

Au: What? 

Lapy: Yes, I really am. 

Jory: What are you running away 
from? 

Lapy: I’m running away from the city. 

Dooptes: Oh, I’m so glad you’re not 
running away from Christmas. 


Lapy: Running away from Christmas? 
Why, whoever heard of such a thing! 

Doon Es (Pointing to boys): They told 
me. I heard them say they’re run- 
ning away from Christmas. 

Brap: That sister of yours is sure no 
good at keeping secrets, Joey. 

SxipPeR: Doodles is right, Miss. We 
are running away from Christmas. 

Pokey: But it isn’t like running away 
from home, Miss, or anything like 
that. It’s only running away from 
school. 

Lapy: Running away from school? 

Brap: You make it sound terrible, 
Pokey. You see, we all go to Hilltop, 
the big boarding school about ten 
miles from here. All three of us live 
too far away to go home for the holi- 
days and anyhow our parents are all 
abroad. So we just decided to go on 
a camping trip over the holidays. 

Skipper: And forget all about Christ- 
mas. 

Lapy: Forget all about Christmas? 
But that’s impossible. 

Poxry: We’ve done all right so far, 
Miss. We’ve gotten away from holly 
and mistletoe and Christmas carols 
and Christmas trees and presents, 
and turkey dinners, and... 

Lapy: But just as I came in you were 
all shouting ‘Merry Christmas.” 
Pokey: Oh, yes, I know. But that was 
just for Doodles. She’s still such a 
little girl. We wouldn’t want her to 

forget about Christmas. 

Brap: And anyhow, they’re running 
away to find Christmas. 

Lapy (Laughing): This is the funniest 
thing I ever heard of. Here you are, 
running away from Christmas; and 
here they are running to look for 





Christmas, and look where you’ve 

all wound up. 

Au (Puzzled): Where? 

Lavy: Why, right here. Right in a 
stable. Had you forgotten that 
Christmas really began in a stable? 
(All look at each other in astonish- 
ment.) 

SkrpPER: She’s right. 

Pokey: We never thought of that. 
(Lapy seats herself on the bale of hay. 
The manger is beside her.) 

Lapy (Softly): It might have looked 
very much like this, you know, that 
first Christmas. The stable, so small 
and dim, the hay, so clean and fresh. 

Doon Es (Laying the doll in the manger) : 
And the little Baby in the manger. 

Lapy: And the shepherd boys, and 
maybe some children from the inn 
gathered round, in wonder. (The 
grouping of children around the Lavy 
resembles the Manger scene.) 

Doop.gs: It’s just like the song (Sings 
softly) 

Away in a Manger, no crib for His 
bed. 

The little Lord Jesus lay down His 
sweet head. 

The stars in the sky looking down 
where he lay, 

The little Lord Jesus asleep in the 
hay. (There is a pause after the 
song.) 

Brap: I guess you can’t ever run away 
from Christmas, ma’am. 

Pokey: Maybe our camping trip 
wasn’t such a good idea. 

SxrpPeR: I don’t believe any of us ever 
really wanted to forget Christmas. 
Thanks, lady, for helping us find it 
again. 

Lapy: You’re not the first to find 


Christmas in a stable, you know. 
And what about you? (To Jory and 
Doop.es) Where did you expect to 
find Christmas? 

Jory: In the city. 

Doop.ss: At our Cousin Ellen’s house. 

Lapy (Startled): Your Cousin Ellen? 

Jory: Yes, she’s a lovely lady who 
really understands what children like 
for Christmas. We were going to 
visit her. 

Doon tes: It was to be a surprise. 

Lapy: And it 7s a surprise... . a big 
surprise. Tell me... are you Joey 
and Doodles who live with their 
Aunt Sarah and Uncle William? 

Boru: Yes! How did you know? 

Lapy: Because I am your Cousin 
Ellen. 

Boru: You are? But how did you get 
here? 


Lapy: I was on my way to visit you 


with a carload of Christmas. Oh, it’s 
wonderful to find you here. (Hugs 
the children) 

Jory: What about Aunt Sarah and 
Uncle William? Do they know you 
are coming? 

Lapy: Of course, they know. In fact, 
they know a great many things that 
may surprise you. 

Jory: Do you mean they know we ran 
away? 

Lavy: No, they don’t know that. But 
they know you were unhappy about 
last Christmas. (Sits down again and 
takes letter from her bag) This is the 
letter they wrote me. (Reads) 

Dear Ellen: 

Please try to spend Christmas with 
us this year. The children need you. 
William and I seem to have forgot- 
ten what Christmas means to little 





folks. We know they were terribly 
disappointed by our rather sensible 
celebration last year. So pack up 
your car with all the trimmings, and 
we'll see if we can’t make it up to 
them with plenty of extra surprises. 
William and I have a few of our own 
tucked up our sleeves. We’re going 
to try to fill the old house with 
Christmas from attic to cellar and 
we want you to be with us. 
Fondly, 
Sarah. 

Jory: I guess we didn’t understand 
Aunt Sarah and Uncle William very 
well. 

Doopies: Maybe we didn’t under- 
stand Christmas very well. 

Brap: I think I’ll go take a look at 
your car, ma’am. I can change that 
tire in a jiffy. 

Lapy: I hope so because it’s time we 
got started. And... wait a minute, 
now. How would you and your 
friends like to join us for a real old- 
fashioned, homey Christmas with 
Aunt Sarah and Uncle William? 

Brap: Gosh, we’d love it .. . but . 

SKIPPER: That would be swell. 

Pokey: But nobody wants three extra 


boys with extra appetites for Christ- 
mas dinner. 

Jory: They said they wanted to fill 
the house from attic to cellar. 

Lavy: And three boys would help to 
fill in the extra places at the big 
dining room table. How about it? 
(Boys look at each other and nod their 
heads.) 

SKrprer: We accept. 

Pokey: Let’s remember to call the 
school when we can get to a phone. 
We'd better tell them where we’re 
going to spend Christmas. 

Brap (Putting on his coat): V’ll blow 
the horn when I get the tire changed. 

Skipper: Need any help, Brad? 

Brap: No, you two would just be in 
the way. I can work faster alone. 
(At door) This is a real Christmas 
Eve. The stars are crystal clear, 
and there’s one big one that seems to 
hang right over this stable door. (He 
exits. ELLEN seats herself on the hay, 
Doon es nestles close to her and the 
others group themselves around her. 
Softly they sing the first verse of 
“Silent Night” as the curtains close.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Curistmas RuNAWAYS 

Characiers: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Joey and Doodles wear heavy win- 
ter coats over their overalls and sweaters. 
The three boys wear hiking clothes — 
heavy woolen shirts and flannel trousers, 
etc. The Lady wears a blue raincoat with a 
hood. 

Properties: Doll wrapped in blanket for 
Doodles, bundles containing sandwiches for 
Joey and Doodles, candy bar for Joey, 
flashlight for Brad, thermos jug, camping 
equipment including cups, plates, forks, 
cans of beans, a jar of pickles, etc., for the 


boys, lantern, letter (in pocketbook) for 
the Lady. 

Setting: A stable. At center is a bale of hay. 
Nearby is a manger. The furnishings in- 
clude a, few rough benches, an old wheel- 
barrow, some barrels and other equipment 
that might be found in a stable. “A lantern 
is on one of the benches. 

Lighting: The lighting should be dim at rise. 

tage lights should come up full when 
Pokey lights the lantern. When Doodles 
sings “Away in the Manger,” a spot light 
might be used on the group, emphasizing 
the blue of the Lady’s coat. 





Lower Grades 





Christmas in Old Boston 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
MasrTer PARSLEY 
Mistress PARSLEY 
GRANDSIRE PARSLEY 
Pouty } 
| Parsley children 


Patty 
SALLY 
ANN, a bound girl 

JosHua, a bound boy 

Lorp MisrRuLE 

REVELERS 

Time: Christmas Day in the early 1700's. 

Serrinc: Keeping-room in Boston home. 

At Rise: Parsiey family is kneeling 
in morning prayer. GRANDSIRE sits 
in armchair by fire. MASTER PARSLEY 
stands by table on which is large open 
Bible. He closes Bible and places it 
on shelf. All rise. JosHua and ANN 
go out. 

Master Pars.ey (7'aking greatcoat and 
hat from peg by door): Now let us 
be at our daily tasks. Be meek and 
sober of mind; it will lighten your 
labor and sweeten the day’s end 
with the joy of work well done. 
(Puts on wraps. Mistress PARSLEY 
wraps muffler around his neck; then 
sits down at her spinning-wheel. 
Enter ANN, with a basket of clean 
laundry.) 

ANN (Singing) : 

“The first day of Christmas 

My true love gave to me 

A partridge upon a pear-tree.”’ 
Master Parstey: Forbear such 
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heathen ditties, Ann; they are un- 
seemly for a Puritan! 

ANN: Since when has it been heathen 
to celebrate Christmas? 

Master Parstey: Have you not 
heard good Doctor Mather denounce 
the custom of Christmas frollicking? 

Mistress Pars.ey: It is meet for us 
to obey our master’s will, Ann. 
Though methinks Christmas will be 
Christmas still. (Spins) 

Potty (At window): Look! It is 
snowing and the streets are all a 
glare of ice. There'll be no school 
today! 

Patry (Also at window): Look at the 
boys with their sleds! Mother, may 
we go out and play too? 

Master Parstey: An idle child learns 
naught but ill. Remember, “Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.”’ 

Satty: But, sir, this is Christmas, 
when people make good cheer. 

Master Parstey: Then they had 
better fast and pray. In this house 
we keep no Christmas. (Goes out) 

Mistress Parstey: Come, children, 
you may help me spin. Polly, you 
card the wool; Patty, fasten it onto 
the spindle; and Sally, wind the 
yarn. (Works treadle of spinning- 
wheel and holds yarn, while Po.y, 
Patry, and Sauuy help. To Ann) 
Tell Josh to bring in more firewood 
from the barn. (ANN goes out.) 





GRANDSIRE: It was not so in the days 
when I was young! Ah, Christmas 
in merry England! There were 
carols on every tongue — and goodly 
Christmas pies! 

Potty: Grandsire, will you tell us 
about Christmas when you were a 
boy? We can listen while our hands 
are employed. 

GRANDSIRE: That was the day when 
Lord Misrule was king. There was 
no order; every man did as he would; 
and the gravest men would play the 
fool. Why, you couldn’t have heard 
this wind howling for the noise of 
the revelry. 

Potty: But were there any angels 
there? 

Patty: Or any shepherds minding 
sheep? 

GRANDSIRE: I don’t remember any 
sheep, but there was a dancing bear. 

Sautiy: Didn’t they waken the Baby 
up with all that noise? (Noise off; 
shouting, singing, banging on pans.) 

Mistress ParsLtey: Hark! What was 
that? 

GRANDSIRE: Some godless revelers, no 
doubt. (Enter Lorp MisrRuLE in 
jester’s costume, followed by REVELERS 
in “horrible” costumes. ) 

MisrRvuLE: Open the door — it’s Lord 
Misrule. I’m master now, and you 
are the dunces. (Tapping heads with 
his sceptre) 

REVELERS (Singing): 

“Deck the halls with boughs of holly. 
Fa la lala la, lala la la. 

’Tis the season to be jolly. 

Fa la lala la, lala la la.’’ 

GRANDSIRE: What mockery is this — 
entering where you were not bidden? 

Misrue: Why, gaffer, this is Christ- 


mas Day. No more Boston blue 
laws today; Misrule is_ king. 
(REVELERs dance, upsetting wheel and 
basket and getting wound up in yarn. 
One ReEvELER takes GRANDSIRE’S 
mug from side of hearth and drinks 
it; another REVELER takes MIsTRESS 
PaRsLEy’s hand and tries to make 
her dance. Pouuiy, Parry, and SALLY 
run out.) 

JosHua (Entering with armful of wood, 
drops wood and, taking one stick, lays 
about with it): Thieves, robbers, be- 
gone! Is this what you call good 
cheer? 

ANN (Entering with broom, with which 
she assists JosHua): Be on your way! 
We want none of your folly. 
(REVELERS run out laughing.) 

JosHua (Waving stick): Lo, Satan’s 
hosts are put to flight! Praise the 
Lord, his vengeful sword shall smite 
down all who vex our peaceful 
Boston town! 

Mistress Parstey: You would make 
a valiant soldier, Joshua. 

JosHua: Yes, marm, I think I would. 

ANN (Cleaning up): Put by your sword, 
now I mean your stick — and 
pick up the wood. (All help.) 

Mistress Parsuey (Picking up clothes) : 
Alack! See here—the children’s 
new washed clothes — all wet with 
snow! 

Ann: Don’t fret, mistress; they’ll 
soon be dry if we hang them before 
the fire. (Hanging stockings on cord 
in front of fireplace. Enter MASTER 
PARSLEY, stamping snow from feet. 
ANN brushes him off with turkey- 
wing duster.) 

Mistress Parstey: Why, Master 
Parsley! Home so soon? And here 





we be in such a pother: 

Master Parser: Yes, Mistress, it is 
nearly noon. Is dinner ready yet? 
(Hanging up coat and hat) 

Mistress Parstey: Run, Ann; see to 
the hasty pudding! (Calling) Chil- 
dren, come! Your father is home! 
(ANN and Josu go out; ANN returns 
and sets table.) 

GRANDSsIRE: Did you bring the Boston 
News Letter? 

Master Parsutey (7'aking newspaper 
from pocket and handing it to GRAND- 
SIRE): Yes, sir, with a rare sermon 
by Doctor Blackall. 

GRANDSIRE (Putting on spectacles and 
reading): “On the Lawfulness and 
Right Manner of Keeping Christ- 
mas.”’ Here’s a discourse some might 
profit by reading. 

Mistress ParstEy: What 
other parcel? 

Master Parsiey (J aking package 
from pocket): Oh, ’tis something I 
purchased from a poor mariner I 
met in Pudding Lane. 

Mistress Parstey: But what is it? 

Master Parstey: A bit of scrimshaw 
— what the sailors make to while 
away their hours aboard ship. I 
could not help but pity the man — 
in peril of his life on the high seas — 
and now standing there in that bitter 
cold. So — (Opening package and 
taking out three dolls) 

Mistress Pars.ey: Poppets! For our 
little maids! 

MASTER PARSLEY: 
walrus tusk. 
workmanship! 

GRANDSIRE (Laughing): Poppets, for- 
sooth! So this is the way you would 
instruct our youth! 


is in the 


Carved out of a 
Look you, what fine 
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Mistress Parsuey: Are you sure they 
may not be a lure to worldly vanity? 

Master Pars.ey: Let them serve to 
instruct the little maids in needle- 
work and so impart good house- 
wifery. 

Mistress Pars.tey: Well, then, since 
they’re in need of clothes, I’ll put 
them in the children’s stockings. 
(Putting dolls in stockings before fire. 
A sound of children’s voices singing 
outside. ) 

ANN (Going to window): Are those more 
revelers out there? We want no 
visitors like the last. 

Pouty, Parry, and SAuiy (Singing out- 
side window) : 

“Joy to the world; 

The Lord is come. 

Let earth receive her King. 
Let every heart 

Prepare Him room 

And heaven and nature sing!” 

Mistress Parstey: Hark, what a joy- 
fulsound! ’Tis like a choir of angels. 
(Potty, Parry, and Sauty enter, 
dressed in white nightgowns over their 
clothes.) 

Potty: Your pardon, sir and marm; 
we hope we do not offend you. 
Parry: We thought it wrong to sing 
no hymn to welcome our Saviour’s 

birth. 

Satiy: We dressed in white, so you 
would think we were angels come 
down from heaven. 

Master Parsiey: No, dear children, 
you do not offend us; it is right to 
praise God for His blessings. (To 
GRANDSIRE) What is it that Doctor 
Blackall says there about our natural 
duty? 

GRANDSIRE: This is likely it. (Reading) 





“Love is the natural return for love.” maid and man. Here is tuppence 
Mistress Parstey: Yes, children, and for each of you. (Giving coins to 
see how your father has proved his ANN and Josuua, who bow and 
love for you. (Pointing to dolls) curtsy) 
Pouty: Are they for us? Master Parstey (As all gather around 
Mistress Parsuey: Yes, one for each. the table): A day spent in deeds of 
(Giving out dolls) kindness is Christmas well kept. 
Potty: My poppet’s name shall be And hasty pudding is feast enough 
Jemima. She is just what I did for us, if eaten with content. 
desire. Aut (Singing): 
Parry: And mine shall be Keren- “Joy to the earth! 
Happuch. The Saviour reigns. 
Satty: And mine shall be Keziah. Let men their songs employ. 
(ANN and Josuvua bring in a large While fields and floods, 
bowl and jug which they place on the Rocks, hills, and plains 
table.) Repeat the sounding joy.” 
GRANDsIRE: Let us not forget our THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


CrRIsTMAS IN OLD Boston 

Characters: 4 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras to play the parts of Revelers. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All Puritan characters wear tradi- 
tional costume. The Revelers are dressed 
in bright-colored clothes and Lord Misrule 
wears a jester’s costume. He has a dunce- 
cap crown and carries a balloon on a rod for 
a sceptre. Polly, Patty and Sally put long 
white nightgowns on over their dresses be- 
fore singing carols. Master Parsley wears a 
greatcoat, hat and muffler when he exits. 

Properties: Large family Bible, spinning 
wheel, basket of clean laundry containing 
stockings, carding implements, yarn, mug, 
wood, turkey-wing duster, dishes, silver- 
ware, newspaper, package containing three 
small dolls, string, large bowl, jug, coins. 

Setting: Keeping-room in Boston home. The 
room is prone. I furnished with a bench, a 
few chairs and a large table. There is a fire- 
place upstage center, with a window at left 
of it and a door at right. Additional furni- 
— in keeping with the period, may be 


used. 
Lighting: No special effects. 
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The New-Old Christmas 


by Doris L. Edwards 


Characters 
Santa CLaus 
JINGLE, the Christmas bell 
Dumpy, the Christmas pie 
TWINKLE, the Christmas star 
Suny, the Christmas candle 
Piumpy, the Christmas pudding 
CRACKLE, the Christmas snapper 
TINKLE, the ice fairy 
WRINELE, the Christmas wreath 
CRINKLE, the Christmas box 
Canpy, the Christmas sweets 
Srurry, the Christmas stocking 
SNOWFLAKE, the snow fairy 
ScENE 1 
TIME: Quarter past November. 


Serrine: Santa’s living room, the North 
Pole. 


At Rise: Santa is asleep on the couch. 

Santa Criaus (Yawns, stretches, sits up 
slowly, looks at clock, which says 
quarter past November): Can’t be! 
Must be fast! (Puts on spectacles and 
stares at clock again. Shouts) Bless 
my whiskers! It is! Quarter past 
November and I’m only waking up! 
Snowflake! Jingle! Dumpy! Crinkle! 
Where are you? Wake up the others 
and come here! Quick! (CRACKLE, 
JINGLE, Dumpy, TWINKLE, CRINKLE, 
and 'TINKLE enter from right. SHINY, 
Piumpy, WRINKLE, Sturry, CANpy, 
SNOWFLAKE enter from left. Elves are 
yawning, stretching, blinking sleepily, 
and their hair is tousled.) 

Exves: Here we are, Santa! Here we 
are! 


SNOWFLAKE: All up and all here, but 
not quite all dressed, I’m afraid. 
(Tries to smooth hair and gown) 

PLumpy (Yawning, stretching, rubbing 
eyes): Well, I should say not quite 
dressed! I simply couldn’t knot this 
old tie of mine in the exact way the 
Pudding wore his in the Delicatessen 
Fashion Parade! (Sighs loudly, in 
impatience) My appearance is so im- 
portant, if the Christmas dinner 
table is to be perfect! 

SNOWFLAKE: Here, Plumpy, let me try. 

Piumpy (Scornfully): You’re a girl elf! 
You never wore a tie! Girls can’t 
make knots in a gentleman’s tie! 
(SNOWFLAKE backs away, sniffling 
offendedly.) Jingle, you do it for me! 

JINGLE: Sure I will, Plumpy! But do 
be quiet, now. Can’t you see Santa 
has something to say? 

Piumpy (Bowing politely to Santa): 
Sorry, Santa Claus! 

Santa Criaus (Nods to Puumpy, then 
speaks tragically): It’s a quarter past 
November! A bare six weeks to 
Christmas and no plans made yet! 
(Exves “Oh” and “‘Ah,” shake heads, 
and look at clock as though trying to 
discover where time has gone.) This 
has to be a new and special Christ- 
mas, too, you know! (Eives nod 
agreement, drawing nearer to him.) 

JINGLE: New and extra special! 

Santa Cuavus: Extra-special, hey? 
Now, Jingle, my lad, you just tell us 
why? 





JINGLE: ’Cause folks are so hungry for 
contentment and peace. 

Santa Craus: Just so! Just so! And 
at Christmas they need to find it in 
their homes — and hearts! It’s our 
business to help them. But how? 
(Drops head into hands, despairingly) 

JINGLE: We must think up something 
new and special. We must! 

CRACKLE (Despondently) : There’s noth- 
ing new under the sun, Jingle, you 
know! (Shakes head, sadly) What 
shall we do? 

Srurry: Oh, dear! Oh, dear! My toe is 
in holes, already, where old used-up 
ideas have slipped through. my net- 
ting — pushing and jostling to get 
away! New ideas would simply drop 
out, if I had any! 

CRINKLE: Mine, too! 

Etves (Scornfully) : Yours, too? Christ- 
mas boxes don’t have toes! (Laugh- 
ing pointing at CRINKLE.) 

CRINKLE: I mean my box is almost in 
holes, too. What with ideas too big 
trying to squeeze in and ideas too old 
trying to squeeze out! 

TiNKLE: You’re no worse off than I! 
When I looked in the mirror and saw 
how draggled I look, I dripped with 
tears till all my old icicles vanished 
and now look at me! And you com- 
plain of a small hole, somewhere! 
(Dabs eyes, crying again) 

Canpy: Sh! Sh! It’s silly to quarrel 
when we’re trying to help folks find 
contentment and peace! Let’s con- 
centrate on helping Old Santa plan a 
new, extra-special Christmas for 
everybody! 

TWINKLE (Excitedly): I have it! I have 
it! 

Exves: Tell us! Tell us! Quick! 


SHINY (Holding up hand for silence): 
Quiet! Let Twinkle tell us his new 
idea. We haven’t any time to lose! 

TWINKLE (Slowly): I’m — afraid — it 
— isn’t — new — exactly. 

Etves (Disgusted): It isn’t new! How 
stupid of you to say it was! 

TWINKLE (Soberly): No, the idea isn’t 
new, but then, Christmas isn’t new, 
either. I think folks love it in an 
extra-special way, ’cause it isn’t new! 
Boys and girls want to have Christ- 
mas the way their moms and dads 
had theirs, when they were boys and 
girls. 

Suny (Breaking in, excitedly): And 
dads and moms love each new Christ- 
mas to be like the old Christmases 
they had when they were young! 

Exves: So what? 

TwiNnkKLE: So, I shall polish my old 
stars ’til they shine Christmas-bright 
to light travelers as they journey 
across the snow, and to send bright 
new beams into dark homes where 
sorrow has come! 

Santa Criaus (Sitting hunched up on 
couch, head in hands, suddenly speaks): 
That’s it! That’s it! The old made 
new by loving endeavor! You have 
it, Twinkle, my lad! (Rises, pats 
TWINKLE on head) Each of us has 
his own share in this and time is 
short! We’ll meet here on Christmas 
Eve and each shall show what he, or 
she, has done to make Old Christmas 
new and extra-special! Now — 
away with you to the work shop! 
Scamper! 

Etves (Scamper off shouting): Come 
on! Come on! Hurry! Hurry! 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 





SCENE 2 

Time: Christmas Day. 

Serrine: Santa’s living room. 

Ar Rise: Santa Craus enters, left, his 
costume bright and new, carrying 
greens, which he places along mantle 
and over pictures. He returns to fire- 
place, appears to light fire by switch- 
ing on electric bulb hidden among 
sticks. He stands up, looks at clock 
which says December, holds hands to 
fire, rubs them together and chuckles. 
Then he turns to examine tree with a 
critical eye. 

Santa Cuaus: Ah-h-h! A very fine 
tree! And there’s that table! Both 
old — but why not? Those puckish 
Elves of mine won’t let me down! 
They said they’d help me make Old 
Christmas new, and they’ll do it! 
(Sound of voices and laughter outside ) 
Here they come! 

SNOWFLAKE (Entering right, her arms 
full of popcorn strung on long cord): 
Hello, Santa! 

Santa Cuiaus: Hello, Snowflake! 
(Turns her slowly about, admiring her) 
Lovely! Lovely! Who’d ever think 
you could make yourself so new and 
beautiful! (Adds, apologetically) After 
seeing you that morning six weeks 
ago, | mean! 

SNOWFLAKE (Laughing up at him): I 
did look awfully soiled and old, 
didn’t I? But here I am now, with 
the fluffiest, whitest snowflakes all 
strung ready for the tree! (Begins to 
drape popcorn over tree, moving with 
dancing, fairy-like steps, keeping 
rhythm as she chants) 

’T was just six weeks ago 
TI started out to find 
The whitest, softest snow — 


The fluffy, ruffy kind! 

Old Santa needed me 

To drape the earth in white, 
To garland every tree-top 

For a special Christmas night! 


Snowflakes white! 

Snowflakes soft! 

Snowflakes soft and white! 
Santa needs snowflakes 

For a special Christmas night! 


Canby (Entering right with her arms 
full of favors): ’Lo, Snowflake! 
Hello, Santa! (Santa and Snow- 
FLAKE return greeting. CANDY goes to 
table and places a favor at each place.) 

SNOWFLAKE: What sort of favors did 
you make, Candy? 

Canpy: Just the old ideas dressed in 
new wrappings, that’s all. (Holds one 
up to view) See? Aren’t they sweet? 
(Places those unneeded at table, among 
branches of tree) 

Santa Criaus (Laughs heartily): Sweet 
is right, Candy! Sweet is right! 
What-ho! Here’s Tinkle! 

TINKLE (Entering right): Hello! Hello! 
I can’t stop to talk! Takes so much 
time to hang icicles! 

OrHerS: We'll help! (They all take 
strands from TINKLE and begin to 
hang them. TINKLE hums at first, 
then chants audibly, taking dancing, 
fairy-like steps, in rhythm. Others 
keeping rhythm with dancing steps, 
also, continue to trim tree.) 

TINKLE: My icicles we'll place 
In tiny, dripping strands 
And every tree we'll grace 
In all the old earth’s lands! 

They’ll twinkle as the drops 
Of light upon them fall — 





And help make merry Christmas 


bright 
For folks both big and small! 


Icicles! 

Icicles! 

Dripping, silver strands! 

Help make merry Christmas bright 
In all the old earth’s lands! 

WRINKLE (Entering left, carrying two 
holly wreaths. Sees dancing and stops 
short): Bless me! Am I late? Am I 
late? 

Oruers: No! No! Just in time! We’ve 
only begun! 

Santa Criavus: That’s so! We’ve only 
begun to set the stage for a new-old 
Christmas! (JINGLE enters right, car- 
rying tiny bells on tray.) Come, 
Wrinkle, put your wreaths in place 
and then give Jingle a hand to hang 
the bells. (WRINKLE hangs wreaths, 
one left, one right of fireplace.) 

JINGLE: Here you are, Wrink! (Hands 
him some bells. Both begin to hang 
them on tips of branches. JINGLE be- 
gins to chant. SNOWFLAKE, CANDY, 
TINKLE, circling the tree with dancing, 
fairy-like steps as he does so.) 
Jingling Christmas bells, 

On a spicy Christmas tree, 

A message sweet foretells 

Of joy o’er land and sea! 
Ringing out the song 

Of peace and glad goodwill — 
Their music on the frosty air 
Our hearts with gladness fill! 


Christmas Bells! 

Christmas Bells! 

Ringing glad and free! 

An old, old message of goodwill 
They sound o’er land and sea! 


(Dumpy runs in from left, carrying 
the mince pie.) 


Canpy (Shouting): High-ho! Dumpy! 


Here comes the good mince pie! 
(All clap, laugh and dance.) 


Dumpy (Breathlessly): Yes! Here I am 


and what a time I had getting here! 
One of the raisins jumped out of my 
pie and ran off! I’m completely worn 
out with the chase I had in trying to 
catch him! But he’s back in the pie, 
now, and there he stays! (He em- 
phasizes the last few words. Then 
setting the pie on table with small thud, 
he wipes brow and sighs loudly. All 
laugh, heartily, Santa’s “Ho! Ho!” 
booming out loudest.) 


Strurry (Enters right, carrying a quan- 


tity of tiny red stockings. Speaks 
soothingly): Never mind, Dumpy! 
We all have our troubles. I had to 
ravel hundreds of old socks to make 
them new looking for this extra- 
special occasion, and then I lost one 
and had to waste hours looking for 
it! But they’re all here now, and 
don’t they look smart? (He holds one 
up, then goes to fireplace and hangs 
regular-size stockings. He returns to 
tree and hangs tiny ones — with help 
of other E.ves. All step back to ad- 
mire tree, when stockings are hung. 
Piumpy enters left, carrying pudding 
on platter. All Ex.ves clap and form 
circle with PLumpy in center.) 


Etves: No Christmas, old or new 


Could ever be just right 

Until our Plumpy, true, 

Comes steaming into sight! 

He’s round — like Santa Claus — 
He’s jolly and he’s good, 

And all good people love his taste — 
As all good people should! 








Christmas old! 

Christmas new! 

Christmas, Plumpy dear, 

Never could be Christmas 

If we didn’t have you here! (When 
chanting ends, PLumpy goes to table 
and places pudding at center. He 
joins others about the tree as SHINY 
and CRACKLE enter from left and right, 
simultaneously. Swiny carries four 
candles. CRACKLE has an armful of 
Christmas snappers.) 

Etves: Hello! Hello! How lovely and 
new you both look! 

CrackiE: Thank you! Thank you! 
You’re very generous indeed, but I 
think you are all quite as new-look- 
ing as we and equally as beautiful! 
(He goes to table and places snapper 
at each plate. He then places others 
among tree’s branches. Suny goes to 
table and places two candles in candle- 
sticks. He then places two other candles 
in candlesticks on mantel, as CRINKLE 
enters, right, his arms full of prettily 
wrapped packages.) 

Eves: O-o-0-oh! You’re lovely, too, 
and your box is new and strong now! 

CRINKLE: Yes, and I’ve presents for 
everybody! Santa and I have been 
hard at work getting them wrapped. 
(Places packages in, and under the 
tree. Straightens up) There! Now 
Christmas is all ready! (Spreads 
hands in gesture of completion) 

TWINKLE (Entering, right): No, Crinkle. 
Not quite ready! The tree is beauti- 
ful but it needs my star! I’ve 
polished it until its old shine gleams 
fresh and new! 

E.ves: Oh, yes! It needs the star! Old, 
or new, Christmas must have its 
star! 
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TWINKLE: I’ve brought a special one’ 


(Holds it up) It’s for the top of the 
tree, but I can’t reach so high. Santa, 
dear, (Coaxing) you'll put it up there, 
won’t you? 


Santa Cuiavs: It’s an honor, Twinkle, 


my lad! It’s an honor! Because it 
was you who reminded us that 
Christmas is always old, yet ever 
new — and because of that it is al- 
ways extra-special! (He mounts lad- 
der at rear of tree, places star on tree’s 
tip, and descends. He then goes to 
table and mantel and lights candles. 
Eves watch expectantly as he turns 
switch which lights bulbs among tree’s 
branches. At this moment all other 
lights go out.) 


Eves (Breathlessly): Oh! Beautiful! 


Beautiful! (They join hands, and 

dance with fairy-like steps around the 

tree, chanting.) 

So Christmas comes, again! 

With candlelight and song! 

Snowflakes falling from the skies 

And Santa going strong! 

With hollywreath and ice, 

With stockings hanging high, 

Plum pudding served up steaming 
hot 


And a slice of rich, mince pie! 


Christmas time! 
Christmas time! 

Carols on the air! 
Ringing bells, 

The music swells, 

And joy beyond compare! 


With gifts for great and small, 
Then deck the Christmas tree! 
Let Christmas snappers snap 
And candy-canes walk, free! 
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To saddened hearts give love — 
Give warmth and glowing light — 
From the Christmas Star, above, 
To all on Christmas night! (Repeat 
refrain.) 

ELVES (Taking positions in lines an- 
gling from tree, at center, to front of 
stage, begin to sing): 

“Silent night, Holy night 
All is calm, all is bright.”’ (£tce.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue New-O.p CurisTMAs 


Characters: 7 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 12 minutes. 

Costumes: Santa Claus is dressed in traditional 
costume. For Scene 1, Santa’s costume is 
rather disheveled. The twelve elves and 
fairies may be dressed to resemble the 
Christmas traditions which they represent. 
These costumes may be as elaborate and 
imaginative as desired. In Scene 1, all 
elves and fairies wear nightgowns over their 
costumes. 

Properties: Candles, candlesticks, dirty table- 
cloth, dishes, silverware, clock with months 
of year substituted for hours of day, Christ- 
mas greens, clean tablecloth, Christmas 
tree, popcorn strung on a long cord, Christ- 
mas candy favors, tinsel, two holly wreaths, 
tiny bells on a tray, mince pie, tiny red 
stockings, several regular-size stockings, 
Christmas pudding, four candles, several 
Christmas snappers, several Christmas 
packages, star. 

Setting: Santa’s living room, the North Pole. 
There is a fireplace at right. There are en- 
trances at left and right. Downstage left is 
a large table, set for thirteen. There is a 
couch upstage center and there are various 
other comfortable chairs placed about the 
stage. For Scene 1, the room is cluttered 
and dirty. There are dirty dishes on table, 
ete. For Scene 2, the room has been cleaned 
up and is decorated for a Christmas cele- 
bration. A large Christmas tree stands at 
centerstage. 

Lighting: The tree lights are turned on and 
the other lights darkened as indicated in 
the text of the play. 


Note: The songs in the play may be sung to tune of 
Jingle Bells. 





North Pole Confidential 


by Stanley C. Jensen 


Characters 
Santa-N ORTH 
Mrs. Santa-NortTH 
SANTA-SOUTH 
Mrs. SANTA-SouTH 
Santra-East 
Mrs. Santa-Easr 
Santa-WEst? 

Mrs. Santa-WEst 
SANTA-IN-CHIEF 

Time: A few days before Christmas. 

SerrinG: Santa’s workshop at the North 
Pole. 

At Ruse: The four Santas and their 
wives are sitting at their respective 
workbenches doing some last minute 
jobs on Christmas toys. 

Santa-Norru: I don’t want to brag, 
fellows, but actually I do have the 
choicest route of all, you know. 

Mrs. Santa-Nortu: You be careful 
what you say, dear. You know that 
Santa-in-Chief warned us all about 
boasting. 

Santa-Nortu: I’m not boasting. Why, 
look here. (Points to map in his 
hand) Siberia, Alaska, Canada, 
Greenland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark —the most beautiful coun- 
tries in the world! 

Santa-Soutu: Hah, what’s so beauti- 
ful about them? Have you ever 
covered the southern route? Now 
there’s something really choice! Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South America, 
the Philippine Islands, the Hawaiian 
Islands. Palm trees, tropical breezes! 
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Ah, that’s the route for me! Eh, 
wife? 

Mrs. Santa-Soutu: I suppose so, dear. 
But, I’ve been wondering — Do you 
suppose that children all over the 
world know that there are actually 
four Santa Clauses who do all the 
running around for Mr. Santa-in- 
Chief? 

Sanra-West: Of course they don’t! 
As far as my youngsters in the United 
States are concerned there’s a Santa 
on every street corner, ringing a bell. 
They don’t know whether there’s 
one or one thousand Santa Clauses. 

Mrs. Santa-West: Well, what’s the 
difference? As Santa-in-Chief says: 
“We do this job for the good of man- 
kind and not for personal glory.” 

Santa-Easr: That’s right! And that’s 
why I say I have the best route of 
all. Just consider the population of 
the territory I cover — Arabia, Iran, 
India, China, Russia, Japan. Why, 
you fellows don’t have a thing! 

Mrs. Santa-Easr: But, you do get 
awfully tired, dear. Remember last 
year? 

Santa-NortH: You see! 
route — ; 

Santa-Soutu: Ice and snow! You 
should see Honolulu on Christmas 
Eve! (SANTA-IN-CHIEF appears, 
silently at office door.) 

Santa-West: Honolulu, bah! Now 
you take Rockefeller Center on 
Christmas Eve. Boy, oh, boy! 


Now, my 





SanTA-IN-CHIEF: Stop it! Stop this 
bragging and boasting right now. 
I’ve heard all I’m going to listen to. 
You should be ashamed of your- 
selves! 

Santa-Wesr: But, Chief, we were only 
comparing notes on our routes. 

SantTa-IN-CuHiEF: Comparing notes, 
nonsense! You were glorifying the 
unimportant, little extras that go 
with your Christmas routes — the 
beautiful land, the climate, the 
population. You’re doing exactly 
the same thing that millions of well- 
meaning people do every Christmas 
season, when they think only of 
tinsel, decorations, Christmas din- 
ner, and forget the whole spirit of 
the holiday —the brotherhood of 
man. 

Santa-East: We hadn’t really for- 
gotten, Chief. We were — 


SantTa-In-CuieF: Oh, you hadn’t, eh? 
Well, I’m going to see to it that you 
don’t forget. I’m going to be listen- 
ing to every word you say from now 
until Christmas, and I’m going to 
penalize you for every boastful, 
bragging statement you make. 


Santa-NortuH: Chief? 
How? 

SANTA-IN-CHIEF: I’m going to leave 
my office door open. Every time one 
of you makes a statement that is not 
in the true Christmas spirit I'll 
sound my buzzer. When you hear 
that buzzer you will come into my 
office bringing your route map with 
you. 

Santas: Our route maps? 

SANTA-IN-CHIEF: Yes, your route maps. 
Any time one of you is guilty of a 
remark that is not in keeping with 


Penalize us, 


the character of a Santa Claus, and 
a gentleman, I’m going to take away 
part of his territory. 

Santa-Soutu: But, Chief, if you took 
away part of our routes, it would 
mean that all the boys and girls in 
those countries wouldn’t get to see 
Santa. Why, they wouldn’t have any 
Christmas! They’d — they’d hate 
us! (He sobs.) 

Santa-tn-Curer: That’s exactly right, 
Santa-South. So keep on your toes. 
It’s entirely up to you now. (He 
exits into his office. There is a silence 
of several seconds during which the 
four Santas and their wives just look 
at each other and at their maps.) 

Mrs. Santa-SoutH: Don’t be un- 
happy, dear. (She pats his arm.) 
Maybe you'll remember not to say 
anything unworthy of a Santa Claus. 

Santa-Westr: Him, remember? Ho, 
ho, that’s a good one! He forgets his 
route book half the time. Why, I — 
(A buzzer sounds loudly and men- 
acingly. Others all look at Santa-. 
West who claps his hand over his 
mouth, horror-stricken.) Oh, oh! Well, 
here I go. (He takes his map and en- 
ters Santa-in-Chief’s office. The 
others simply sit and stare at the door. 
He returns in a few seconds with the 
lower one-fourth of his map cut away.) 

Santa-Souta: What did you lose, 
Santa-West? 

Santa-West: Alabama, Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina, Florida, 
Louisiana, Georgia, and Texas! 

Mrs. Santa-West: Oh, dear. What 
shall we do? 

Santra-East (Slyly): What’s so bad 
about that? You’ll get through work 
that much earlier on Christmas 








morning. (Buzzer sounds sharply five 
or six times.) 

Santa-West: Why, sure! What a fool 
I am to be unhappy — (Buzzer 
sounds again. Santa-East and 
Santa-West look guiltily at each 
other, snatch up their maps, and 
hurry into the private office.) 

Mrs. Santa-Easr (A pologetically): 
Santa-East didn’t really mean that. 
He knows what it means to folks all 
over the world to have Santa visit 
them on Christmas Eve. Why, he’s 
dedicated his whole life to learning 
to be a good Santa Claus. (SAnTaA- 
East and Santa-WEst return, very 
much subdued and looking extremely 
penitent.) 

Mrs. Santa-West: Well, Santa? 

Santa-West (Holding up his map): I 
lost Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Santa-East: And you? 

Santa-Kast: I lost Iran and Arabia, 
dear. 

Mrs. Santa-Sourn: I think we'd all 
better get busy putting the finishing 
touches on these toys. It’ll keep us 
out of mischief, maybe. (Hveryone 
gets busy at the work benches and for 
several seconds there’s no sound ex- 
cept a subdued humming and a few 
barely-audible mumbles between 
couples. ) 

SantTa-Soutu: Speaking of mischief, 
did I tell you about that little boy 
in Rio de Janeiro? 

Santa-Nortu: I don’t believe you did, 
Santa. What about him? 

Santa-SoutuH: Well, this tyke had de- 
cided he was going to stay awake and 
see Santa, so he put a mouse trap in 
his stocking figuring that if he did 


fall asleep, I’d waken him when the 
trap snapped on my hand. 

Sanra-NortH: Why the little imp! 
I’d have left him a pound of cheese 
if it had been me. (Buzzer sounds.) 

Mrs. Santa-Nortu: Oh, Santa! Why 
can’t you hold your tongue? 

SantTa-Nortu: What did I say? What 
did I do? (He takes his map and goes 
into the private office.) 

SantTa-SoutH: Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! 

Santa-East: What’s so funny? 

Santa-Soutu: I didn’t leave that boy 
a pound of cheese, but I left him 
something even better. I left a little 
mouse in his stocking! Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Ho! (Buzzer sounds again. Others 
all turn and point at Santa-SoutTu 
who picks up his map and heads for 
the private office. He meets SANTA- 
Nortu, just returning, at the en- 
trance. ) 

Santa-Nortu: You and your Rio de 
Janeiro! Now I’ve gone and lost 
Norway and Denmark — my two 
favorite countries. 

Santa-Soutu: I’m sorry, Santa — 
truly, lam. (He enters office.) 

Santa-Nortu: He’s sorry. I guess 
he’s no sorrier than Iam. There’s no 
place in the whole world where 
Santa has as much fun as in Norway 
and Denmark. 

Mrs. Santa-Soutu: I do hope Santa- 
in-Chief doesn’t take South America 
away from us. (SAnTa-SouruH re- 
appears.) 

Santa-Soutu: Well, he did! Central 
America too! (He sobs and Mrs. 
SANTA-Soutu trys to comfort him.) 

Santra-West: Some Christmas this is 
going to be! And all because the 
Chief wants to show his authority. 





(Buzzer sounds.) Ill show him — I 
won’t go! (Buzzer sounds again and 
Santa-West leaps up and actually 
runs to the office, map in hand.) 

Mrs. Sanra-West: Oh, this is going to 
be terrible. If only he hadn’t said: 
“T won’t go.” Santa-in-Chief will 
sometimes overlook impudence, but 
never defiance of authority. 

Mrs. Santra-East: Maybe Santa-in- 
Chief didn’t hear that part of it, 
dear. Maybe he — (Sanra-WEst 
re-appears, apparently empty handed.) 

Mrs. Sanra-West: Santa! Where’s 
your map? Did Santa-in-Chief take 
it all away from you? (Sanra-WEsT 
shakes his head.) Well, for heaven’s 
sake, tell us! What do you have 
left? 

Santa-West (Produces a tiny bit of 
paper from between thumb and fore- 
finger): Rhode Island! 

Oh, 


Mrs. Santa-West: Oh, dear! 
dear! Oh, dear! 


Santa-NortH: Don’t be unhappy, 
Mrs. Santa-West. Maybe we can 
persuade the Chief to give us back 
our routes before Christmas Eve. 

Santa-East: Hah! Not achance. You 
know how he is when he makes up 
his mind. 

Santa-Soutu: He'll never relent. 

Mrs. Santa-Soutu: Just think of all 
those poor, little children in Den- 
mark, South America, and North 
Carolina, and — (She dissolves into 
tears.) 

Mrs. Santa-East: It’s not fair! 
can’t do it! 

Santa-Nortu: You're right! I say we 
should tell Santa-in-Chief what we 
think of his high-handed methods. 

Santa-East: Yes! 


He 


Santa-Norru: You’re right! 
Santra-Soutu: Let’s do it! 
Santa-WeEst: wait! 

Orners: What? 

Santa-West: I said, ‘Wait.’ 
do anything silly. 

Santa-NortH: What do you mean? 
(SANTA-IN-CHIEF silently appears in 
the doorway, unseen by anyone.) 

Santa-West: I’ve lost more than any 
of you. (He holds up his little scrap 
of map.) I have more reason than 
anyone here to be resentful. But I’m 
not. 

Santa-West: No. Santa-in-Chief is 
right — absolutely right! We’ve be- 
haved very badly, all of us. We de- 
serve the punishment he’s inflicted 
on us. 

Santa-Soutu: That’s all very well and 
good, but how about all the thou- 
sands of innocent children who are 
being punished too? 

Mrs. Santa-Soutu: Yes, how about 
them? 

SantTa-West: Santa-in-Chief doesn’t 
want to punish those children. Don’t 
you suppose it’s breaking his heart 
to think of all those youngsters not 
having any Christmas? Of course it 
is. 

Santa-Nortu: Then why is he doing 
this? 

Santa-Westr: He has to do it. We 
forced him to it. (They all shake their 
heads in disagreement.) Oh, yes, we 
did. By our own petty, little selves 
we did it. 

Santa-Soutu (Belligerently): You’d 
better explain that, Santa-West. 

Santa-West: Well, didn’t Santa-in- 
Chief warn us about our attitude? 
(They nod.) Didn’t he explain why 


Don’t 





our attitude was wrong? (They nod 
again.) And didn’t we keep right on 
in spite of his warning? (They nod 
once more.) Well then, we’ve got no 
complaint. It isn’t as though we 
didn’t know what we were doing. 

Mrs. Santa-Wesr: Oh dear, what 
shall we do? 

SantTa-Nortu: Do you think he’ll re- 
lent before Christmas? 

Sanra-Wesr: No, I don’t — but I’ve 
got an idea. (He beckons them to 
gather around him.) Listen: Santa 
told me that I couldn’t visit forty- 
seven of my states on Christmas 
Eve, didn’t he? He didn’t tell you 
(Pointing to Sanra-Norts) that you 
couldn’t call there, did he? 

Santa-Nortu: No, of course he didn’t. 
But, I don’t get what you’re driving 
at. 

Santa-West: Well, he told me that I 
couldn’t call on those forty-seven 
states, but he didn’t say that you 
couldn’t. Also, he told you that you 
mustn’t visit Norway and Denmark 
on Christmas Eve, but he didn’t tell 
me that I couldn’t. 

SantTa-Nortu: Yes, but — 

Santa-West: Don’t you see? Santa- 
in-Chief told us what we couldn’t call 
on — not what we could call on. 

Mrs. Santa-West: You mean you 
could swap routes? 

Santa-West: Sure! Why not? 

Santa-East: Then Santa-South could 
swap routes with me, eh? Wonder- 
ful! Let’s do it! 

Santa-Soutu: But, I don’t know your 
route at all, Santa-East. Why, it 
would take days to cover it. 

Santa-West: What’s the difference? 
It would be hard work and we’d 
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probably be all worn out when we 
finished, but think how happy all 
those children will be. And maybe 
we can make it up to the Chief for 
causing him so much heart-ache. 
Santa-East: Let’s do it! 
Santa-Norta: I’m all for it! 
Santa-West: Now, there’s just one 
thing we’ve got to figure out: How to 
keep Santa from finding out! 
SantTa-In-Curer (Stepping forward): 
You won’t have to do that. (They 
all drop back in alarm.) He knows 
all about it already. (He beckons 
them together again.) I was quite 
angry with all of you a little while 
ago, but now I’m quite pleased with 
you. (They look at him in amaze- 
ment.) You should know by now that 
you can’t put anything over on me. 
I heard everything you said. Your 
plan was a little bit tricky, but I 
have to admit it was perfectly legal. 
Most important, though, is the fact 
that you were so concerned with the 
happiness of others that you were 
willing to do any amount of work to 
achieve it. I’m touched — truly I 
am. (He wipes a tear from his eye.) 
Santa-West: We’re sorry we were so 
stupid, Santa-in-Chief, really we are. 
(He glares at the others.) Aren’t we? 
Santa-Easrt: Yes! 
Santa-Soutu: Of course! 
Santa-Norru: We sure are, Santa! 
SantTa-IN-Curer: Well, here’s a Christ- 
mas present for all of you then. (He 
hands out new maps.) You’re all for- 
given and here are your own routes. 
Santa-Soutu: Whoopee! 
Santa-Nortu: Thank you! 
Santa-tn-Curer: Merry Christmas! 
Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! (They all join 





§ New Ideas for 


Christmas 
Entertainments 


Teachers, Sunday school groups 
and reading clubs will find these 
two Horn Book publications valu- 
able at this season: 


LIGHT THE CANDLES! 
By Marcia Dalphin 


An annotated list of stories, poems and 
plays to use with children in Christmas 
programs. Special sections on old 
legends, carols, Christmas Eve celebra- 
tions in the animal kingdom, “Christ- 
mas in the Family — In America” and 
“All Over the World,” “Christmas 
Parties and Games,” and listings of 
books telling how to make Christmas 
decorations, gifts and puppets. 

Printed in black and red with gay red 
cover, and illustrated with Caldecott 
drawings from Washington Irving’s 
“Old Christmas.” Discounts on quantity 
orders, 75c 


FOUR CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
Contents 


BETHLEHEM, A Christmas Mystery 
Play 
by Arthur Ketchum 


MADELON, A Little Shepherdess at 
Bethlehem 
by Alice Isabel Hazeltine 


MIDWINTER-EVE FIRE 
by Phillips Endecott Osgood 


A PLAY FOR CHRISTMAS EVE 
by Annis Duff, author of “Bequest of 
Wings” 


All four plays bound together in red 
silver-flake cover. $1.25 
Order from 
THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
585 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


hands, circle around SANTA-IN-CHIEF 
and sing “Jingle Bells’’.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Norra Po.e ConFIpENTIAL 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 12 minutes. 

Costumes: The five Santas wear traditional 
costumes. They might also wear signs of 
identification, such as “Santa-in-Chief,”’ 
“Santa-North,” etc. The Mrs. Santas 
wear red and white dresses patterned after 
the Santa costumes and they also wear signs 
of identification. 

Properties: Four large maps, toys, tools. 

Setting: Santa’s Workshop at the North Pole. 
There is a door upstage center marked: 
“Santa-in-Chief — Private.’’ On each side 
of the door stands a workbench. Two addi- 
tional workbenches stand downstage, one 
at left, the other at right. In front of each 
workbench are two stools. The Workshop is 
filled with toys which the Santas are pre- 
paring for Christmas. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








A book conceived and written 
exactly and precisely for you 


The ABC's of 


Play Producing 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
NON-PROFESSIONAL 


By HOWARD BAILEY. The Head of the 
Department of Theatre Arts at Rollins 
College packs into this book the know-how 
needed to guide you around the pitfalls of 
amateur production, to make your pla 
run with professional smoothness. He 6 
vises on selecting the play, advance prepa- 
ration, casting and rehearsing, staffing, 
costumes, scenery, lighting and the per- 
formance itself. Appendix of classified, 
recommended plays; diagrams. $3.50 


At all bookstores or by mail from 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 











The Week Before Christmas 


by Atleen Fisher 


Characters 
Boy 
GIRL 
9 Boys 
9 GIRLS 

At Rise: Boy and Giru are on stage. 

Gir (Gaily): Christmas is coming, 
and laddies and lasses 
are wearing the rosiest 
rose-colored glasses. 

Boy (Glumly): Christmas is coming. . . 
as slow as molasses! 

Giru (Gaily): Christmas is coming — 
it’s very exciting, 
with presents for wrapping 
and greetings for writing. 

Boy (Glumly) : But waiting and waiting 
is not so inviting! 

Girt (Gaily): Christmas is coming — 
it’s thrilling to tell it, 
to see it and hear it 
and sniff it and smell it. 

Boy (Glumly): But oh, it is poky 
however you spell it! (Nine pairs of 
Boys and Grris enter in turn, each 
pair with a letter to spell Christmas. 
They may stand side by side or, if the 
stage is small, one behind the other. 
They pantomime their parts as much 
as possible. ) 

ist Boy (Carrying C, munching cookie) : 
C .... for crunching cookie crumbs, 

Ist Giri (Shaking head over calendar) : 
And counting days till Christmas 

comes! 

2nD Boy (Carrying H and holly sprig): 
H ... for hanging holly high, 

2np Giri (With clock): And hoping 
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time will hurry by! 

3RD Boy (Carrying R, and packages for 
for mailing): R .. . for rushing gifts 
galore, 

3Rv GirL: Then reading, ‘“Christmas— 
eight days more!”’ 

4ru Boy (Carrying I): 1. . . for idling 
near each gift, 

4ru Gir: And itching for the twenty- 
fifth! 

5tH Boy (Carrying 8S, and gaily 
wrapped presents): S .. . for sealing 
secrets well, ‘ 

5ru Giri: And shush-ing sister not to 
tell! 

6ruH Boy (Carrying T): T . . . for trust- 
ing old St. Nick, 

6TH GIRL: But thinking he’s more slow 
than quick! 

7TH Boy (Carrying M):M... for mak- 
ing plans complete. 

7TH Girt (Marking time): And mark- 
ing time with restless feet. 

8tu Boy (Carrying A, and holding gilt 
halo over head): A . . . for acting nice 
as pie, 

8rH Girt: And aching for the days to 
fly! 

9TH Boy (Carrying S):5 . . . for seeing 
snowflakes pelt, . 

9rn Griru: And shouting for them not 
to melt! 

Au.: That spells CHRISTMAS . . . 
Hold your thumbs, 
Hold your halo... 
Here it comes! 


THE END 





Part Four 


Radio Play 





The Coming of the Prince 


by Eugene Field 


Adapted for radio by Jane McGowan 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
BARBARA 
WIND 
SNOWFLAKE 
OLtp Man 
Woman CUSTOMER 
CHILD 
SHop KEEPER 
Party GUEsTS, five 
WoRSHIPPER 
CHILD 
SEXTON 
Man 
WATCHMAN 
Pine TREE 
VINE 
Fir TREE 
SNOWDROP 
VoIcE 
CHORUS 
CuHorAL READING GrRouP 

Sounp: The swish and swoosh of a 
strong wind, as it sels signs and 
shutters squeaking on a_ blustery 
Christmas Eve. 

Narrator: Hear that sound? That 
is the voice of the North Wind as 
it roars through the streets of an 
ancient city on Christmas Eve. The 
wind has come straight from the 
forest to the city, sweeping every- 
thing before it in its gusty path. It 


Playing Time: 25 minutes 
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tears through the narrow lanes and 
by-ways with a rush and a roar, 
turning umbrellas inside and out 
and driving snow in fitful gusts 
before it. To little Barbara, trudg- 
ing lost and alone through the icy 
streets, it does not seem strange 
that the Wind should speak in 
accents she can understand. 

Wino: Whir-r-r! Whirr-r-r! Hold your 
head up, child. Lift your face from 
that ragged shawl so I can see who 
you are. 

BarRBARA: My name is Barbara. You'll 
have to excuse me for not lifting 
my head. The snow blows in my 
eyes so that I can hardly see. I am 
almost frozen. 

Wino: Whirr-r-r! Whirr-r-r! Why are 
you out in such a storm? You 
should be at home by a warm fire 
with your parents. 

BarBaRA: I have no home, and no 
parents either. I... Oh dear! 
Watch what you’re doing. You're 
blowing a cloud of snow right into 
that old man’s face. 

Oxtp Man: Out of my way, child. I 
must get home with these market 
baskets or my good wife will be 
angry. 

BarsBaRA: Your baskets look very full 
and heavy. 

Otp Man: Aye, that they are! Packed 





to the brim with all the good things 
for tomorrow’s feast. 

BarBaRA: Oh dear! I wish... 

Otp Man: There, there, Child! Let me 
pass. Can’t you see I’m in a hurry. 

BARBARA: Excuse me, sir. 

Wino: Whirr-r-r!_ Oh there you are! 
I’ve brought you some company. A 
little snowflake. Snowflake, this is 
Barbara. She’s lonely and needs a 
friend. If you perch there on the 
edge of her shawl, you two can have 
a little visit. 

BARBARA: But my shawl is almost 
covered with snowflakes. 

Winp: This one is different. You'll 
find she has quite a personality. 
Whirr-r-r!' But I must be on my 
way. I'll leave you two to get 


acquainted. 
Sounn: Roaring of Wind. 
SNOWFLAKE: Did he say your name 


is Barbara? 
BARBARA: Yes, it is. 
name? 
SNOWFLAKE: Just Snowflake. But tell 
me, Barbara, why aren’t you in the 
cathedral? I heard grand music and 
saw beautiful lights as I floated 
down from the sky a moment ago. 
BarBaRA: What’s going on? What are 
they doing in the cathedral? 
SNOWFLAKE: Why, haven’t you heard? 
I supposed everybody knew that 
the Prince is coming tomorrow. 
BarRBARA: Sure enough. This is 
Christmas Eve. And the Prince will 
come tomorrow. I had almost for- 
gotten the beautiful stories my 
mother used to tell me about the 
Prince; how beautiful and good and 
kind and gentle he is, and how he 
loves little children. But now — 


Do you have a 


I have no one to tell me about the 
Prince and his coming . . . no one 
at all. 

SNOWFLAKE: You still have me, Bar- 
bara. Remember? 

BarBaRA: I should like to see the 
Prince, little Snowflake. Have you 
ever seen him? 

SNOWFLAKE: No, I have never seen 
him. But I heard the pines and the 
fir trees singing about him as I 
floated over the forest tonight. 

BarBaRA: Oh look! Look! Look at 
the beautiful store windows, ablaze 
with lights. I wonder if I can get 
close enough to see the toys. 

SNOWFLAKE: Be careful! Be careful! 
You'll brush me off your shawl in 
the crowd. 

BarBara: Oh dear! 
Excuse me, ma’am. 

Woman: Who is that rude child 
pushing and shoving her way in 
here? 

Curip: I can’t see, Mamma. Lift me 
up. Lift me up. I want to see the 
pretty toys. 

Woman: You could see perfectly well 
if it weren’t for this horrid child. 
Can’t you see, you little wretch, 
that you’re blocking my little boy’s 
view. The storekeeper shouldn’t 
permit beggars to take up all the 
space in front of the toyshop window. 

SHOPKEEPER: Ah, good evening, 
madam. Are you and your little 
son admiring the pretty toys? 

Woman: We’re trying to see them, Mr. 
Dolfus, but this miserable child 
keeps getting in the way... 

SHOPKEEPER: What? What do you 
mean, you little beggar! How can 
the customers see all my fine things 


Excuse me, sir. 





if you stand before the window! 
Be off with you, you little bag of 
bones. 

BarBaRA: I’m sorry, sir. 
didn’t understand. 

Narrator: And so Barbara continued 
to wander through the city. The 
little Snowflake, jostled from her 
shawl in the crowd at the toy store, 
did not reappear, and she felt 
lonelier and lonelier as she trudged 
on through the snow. Presently she 
came to a large house where there 
seemed to be much mirth and 
festivity. The shutters were thrown 
open and through the windows 
Barbara could see a beautiful Christ- 
mas tree in the center of the spacious 
room .. . a beautiful Christmas tree, 
ablaze with red and green lights, and 
heavy with toys and stars, and glass 
balls and other beautiful things that 
children love. As Barbara gazed at 
the beautiful scene before her, the 
children in the household gathered 
around the tree, and Barbara could 
hear their happy voices singing their 
favorite carol: 

SounpD: Children softly sing two verses 
of O‘Christmas Tree (O Tannenbaum). 

BaRBARA: This must be the house 
where the Prince will stop. How I 
would like to see his face and hear 
his voice. If only I might go inside. 

Sounp: Horse-drawn sleigh with the 
tinkle of bells. There is laughter and 
the sound of children’s voices as the 
carriage stops. 

Mary: This is the place, James. You 
may drive the horses around to the 
carriage house. 

Tom: And be sure to stop in the kitchen 
James, while we're at the party. 


L owe 
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There will be plenty to eat and 
drink. Come on, Mary. Be careful, 
Sally. Easy, Sarah. Watch your 
footing. It’s icy. 

Bri: Look at the house. It’s lighted 
from cellar to attic. 

Saran: Hurry, hurry! The party has 
begun. 

Sauiy: I don’t want to miss a single 
minute. 

Mary: Be careful girls,. 
your packages. 

BARBARA: Excuse me... 

Sounp: Exclamations of fright from 
girls. 

Tom: Who are you—there in the 
dark? What do you mean frighten- 
ing these young ladies? 

BarBARA: Oh dear! I didn’t mean to 
frighten anyone. I only wanted... 

Britt: We have no alms for beggars. 

BarBara: I do not want money. I 
only wanted to know if this is the 
house where the Prince will stop. 

Mary: What is she jabbering about? 
What Prince? 

Tom: Don’t mind her. It’s only a 
street beggar. You know how they 
are at this time of year. Hurry 
along. The wind will blow us off 
our feet if we aren’t careful. 

Bru: Let’s make a dash up the steps. 
Here we go! 

Sounp: Laughter and voices followed by 
rising wind. 

Winn: Whirr-r-r!) = Whirr-r-r!'— Oh, 
there you are again. I’ve been 
looking for you all over town. 

BarBaRA: And you’ve almost blown 
me to pieces, Mr. Wind. Where are 
you going in such a rush? 

Winn: To the cathedral. The great 
people are flocking there and I will 


Don’t drop 





have a merry time among them, 
blowing off their hats, whipping 
their scarves into their faces, and 
blinding them with sudden flurries 
of snow. 

BarBaRA: It is there that the Prince 
will surely come. The cathedral is 
the most beautiful building in the 
city, and the people will do him 
homage there. Perhaps I might see 
him if I join the crowd. 

Winp: Then come along and watch me 
at my pranks. It’s just around the 
corner. Lean on me and I will blow 
you there in no time. Listen! You 
can hear the sound of the chimes 
even above the roar of my voice. 

Sounp: Chimes play softly at first, then 
swell into “Adeste Fidelis’’ . 

BarBARA: Hurry, hurry! I must be on 
time to greet the Prince. 

Sounpn: Chimes up and out. 

NaRRaATOR: The wind swept Barbara 
around the corner and almost up the 
steps of the cathedral, but she was 
too shy to mingle with the richly 
dressed throng before the door. She 
hesitated for a few minutes as the 
last of the stragglers mounted the 
steps of the great stone church. 

Sounpb: Organ music playing Christmas 
carols in background. 

Woman: This is the most beautiful 
service of the year . . . in honor of 
the Prince of Peace. 

Cuitp: Will we see the 
Mamma? 

Woman: Hush, child. Remember, you 
must be very quiet and listen to 
every word. Come along, we must 
not be late. 

Man: Ah, good evening, sexton, the 
cathedral is almost filled, I see. 
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Sexton: Yes, sir. The biggest crowd 
of any Christmas Eve since I’ve been 
in service here at St. Michael’s. 

Maw: Ah, yes, indeed. The best people 
in town come to St. Michael’s. 
What have we here? Who is this 
little creature on the steps? 

Sexton: Who indeed? She’s not one 
of our parishioners, sir. Where did 
you come from, child? We want no 
loitering here. 

BarRBARA: Please, sir, I am not loiter- 
ing. I only came to... 

Man: Then be on your way. Run 
along home where you will be out of 
the cold. Doubtless your parents 
will be worrying about you. 

BarBARA: But I have no parents, sir. 

Man: Then we want no beggars on 
the church steps. There are charities 
who will look after you. You had 
better close the door, sexton. We 
don’t want to waste the warmth in 
the cathedral, and most of our 
worshippers have arrived. 

Sexton: Very well, sir. 

Sounp: Organ music fading. 

BARBARA: Please, sir. . . 

Sexton: You heard what the gentle- 
man said. Now be off with you! 

BaRBARA: Please, may I go and sit 
inside? 

Sexton: No, indeed. The cathedral is 
crowded. This is the greatest service 
of the year. 

BarBaRa: But I will be ever so good 
and quiet. Please may I not see 
the Prince? 

Sexton (Laughing): You! See the 
Prince! And what have you for the 
Prince or he for you? Out with you 
and don’t be blocking the doorway. 

NARRATOR: The sexton was really not 





a rough man, nor did he mean to 
shove Barbara quite so hard, but 
she slipped and fell on the icy steps 
and it was there that the little 
Snowflake found her a few minutes 
later, crouched in the darkness and 
crying bitterly. 

SNowF.akE: Dear little Barbara! I 
thought I had lost you, but our 
friend, Mr. Wind, guided me back to 
you. What are you doing here? 
Have you seen the Prince? 

BarBara (Tearfully): No, no! I have 
not seen him. But what cares the 
Prince for me? I am a wretched 
beggar child. There is no room for 
me in any corner of this hateful city. 

SNOWFLAKE: Do not speak so bitterly, 
little one. Come with me into the 


forest and you shall see him. The 
Prince always comes through the 
forest to the city. 


BarBARA: Oh, Snowflake, that is a 
beautiful idea. I love the forest so 
much better than the city. The 
stars are so near and the trees are so 
big and strong. Perhaps I could hide 
among the trees and vines and be 
quite close to the Prince without 
ever being noticed. 

SNOWFLAKE: Then hurry. I will dance 
along ahead of you and lead the way. 

Narrator: So Barbara followed the 
dancing Snowflake through the nar- 
row twisting streets to the city 
gates. Wrapped in her ragged shawl, 
her head bent low against the wind, 
she almost plunged headlong into 
the stout, kind-hearted watchman 
who guarded the main gateway. 

WarcuMan: Not so fast! Not so fast! 
Look where you’re going, friend, if 
you have eyes in your head. Here, 


stand back a pace, and let me have a 
look at you under my lantern. 
(Pause) Why, you’re only a child... 
a wee mite of a girl. Who are you and 
where do you think you’re going at 
this hour of the night? 

BaRBARA: My name is Barbara, and 
I’m going to the forest. 

WarcuMan: Into the forest? 
such a storm? 
perish. 

BarBarRA: But I’m going to see the 
Prince. I really am. 

WarcuMan: But not in the forest, you 
silly girl. "Tis freezing cold out there 
and by morning the snow will be as 
high as my boot tops. 

BarBaRa: They will not let me watch 
for the Prince in the church, nor in 
front of the shops, nor in any of the 
pleasant homes, so I am going into 
the forest. 

WatcHMAN: Now, now, now! Be 
reasonable. I have a little maid at 
home just about your size, and I 
would never let her go into the 
forest on a night like this. Now come 
along with me and... 

BarBara (Wildly): Let go of me! Let 
go of me! I’m going into the forest 
to see the Prince. No one shall 
stop me. 

WartcuMan (Calling, his voice getting 
fainter and fainter): Come back, 
child, come back! You will perish 
in the forest. Come back, come back! 

NarrRATOR: But Barbara did not heed 
his cry. The falling snow did not 
stay her, nor did the cutting blast. 
On and on she ran, straight into 
the forest where a little vine cling- 
ing close to the frozen ground was 
talking to a gigantic pine tree. 


And in 
No, child, you will 





VinE (Jn a small voice): What do you 
see up there, O Pine Tree? You lift 
your head among the clouds to- 
night and you tremble strangely as 
if you saw wondrous sights. 

Ping Tres: I see only the distant hills 
and the dark clouds, little Vine. And 
the Wind sings of the Snow King 
tonight. To all my questions he 
says, “Snow, snow, snow”, till I’m 
wearied with his refrain. 

Vine: My little neighbor, Snowdrop, 
says the Prince will surely come to- 
night. We heard the country folk 
talking as they went through the 
forest yesterday. Do you know any- 
thing about it? 

Pine Tree: Oh, yes, he is coming, but 
not until the day dawns and it is 
still all dark in the east. 

VinE: Sh! Listen! There is someone 


coming through the forest. 


Pine Tree: Nonsense. No one would 
venture into our forest at such an 
hour. 

BarBarA (Bravely): Indeed! And why 
not? Will you not let me watch 
with you for the coming of the 
Prince? 

Prine TREE: How do I know you have 
not come to chop me down? 

BarBarA (Laughing): It would take 
stronger arms than mine to do that, 
mighty Pine Tree. 

Vine: How do we know you won’t 
tear me up by the roots or pluck 
the blossoms from my little neighbor, 
Snowdrop. She is so timid she is 
almost afraid to poke her head above 
the ground. 

BarBaRa: I promise I will hurt nothing 
in the forest. Too many people have 
hurt me tonight. (Sobbing) I have 


been turned aside by everyone in 
the city, There is no place for me. 
I thought if I came to the forest, 
I might... 

PinE TREE (Clearing throat): There, 
there, child! No one will harm you 
here. You may lie at my feet and I 
will protect you. 

VinE: Nestle close to me and I will 
rub your temples and body and limbs 
until you are warm. Lie still and our 
little Snowdrop will sing you the 
legend of the Christmas Rose. 

SounpD: Snowprop softly sings ‘Lo, 
How a Rose E’er Blooming.” 

BaRBARA: That was very beautiful. 
Thank you, Snowdrop. It is very 
pleasant here. You are making me 
feel welcome and glad I came. 

VinE: Tell us, Pine Tree, what do you 
see in the east? Has the Prince en- 
tered the forest? 

Prine Tree: The east is full of black 
clouds and the winds that hurry to 
the hilltop sing of snow. 

Fir Tree: But the city is full of bright- 
ness. I can see the lights in the 
cathedral and I can hear wondrous 
music about the Prince 
coming. 

Pine TREE: Keep your head out of 
my way, Fir Tree. With your con- 
stant bobbing around I can scarcely 
see. 

Fre Tree: Never fear. We will all 
see the Prince when he comes. 

Vine: And we will be the first to see 
him because his way leads through 
the forest. 

BARBARA: It is very cold. My hands 
and feet are like ice. 

Pine Tree: Fir Tree and I will shake 
our branches so that the snow will 


and his 





cover you like a soft blanket. 

BarBARA: Oh, thank you, thank you. 

VinE: Try to rest while Snowdrop 
sings her Christmas lullaby. 

SounD: Snowprop sings traditional 
Christmas lullaby. 

Narrator: As Snowdrop sang the 
Christ Child’s lullaby, Barbara fell 
asleep, the little Snowflake - still 
resting on her shawl. By morning 
the ground was white with the robe 
the Storm King had thrown over it, 
and everything was bright, sparkling 
and beautiful, for the coming of the 
Prince was close at hand. A little 
snowbird flew down from the fir 
tree’s bough, perched upon the vine 
and caroled the glad tidings in 
Barbara’s ear. 

Sounpb: Bird warbling and chirping. 

NARRATOR: But Barbara did _ not 
waken. She did not even hear the 
soft voice of her little friend, the 
Vine. 

Vine: Barbara, Barbara! 
The Prince is coming. 
Sounp: Fanfare softly fading 

triumphal music. 

Aux: The Prince is coming! 

Narrator: A great light shone in the 
forest as the Prince, clad in royal 
raiment and wearing a golden crown 
appeared in the forest with his 
company of angels. As the trees 
bowed low and the birds stilled 
their song, the Prince stopped before 
the sleeping child. She stirred be- 
neath her blanket of snow as she 
heard the gentle, beloved voice. 

Voice: Barbara, my little one, waken 
and come with me. 

SounD: Music up and under. 

NaRRATOR: Then Barbara opened her 
eyes and beheld the Prince; and it 


Wake up! 


into 


seemed as if a new life had come to 
her, for there was warmth in her 
body and a flush upon her cheeks and 
a light in her eyes that were divine. 
The Pine Tree and the little Vine 
spoke in hushed voices: 

VinE: Look! Look! She is clothed no 
longer in rags but in snowy white 
raiment. 

Pine Tree: And in her hair there is a 
golden crown such as the angels 
wear. 

Vine: And the little Snowflake on her 
shawl has become a pearl... a 
precious jewel. 

Narrator: And the Prince took Bar- 
bara in his arms and blessed her, 
and turning round about, returned 
with the little child into his home, 
while the forest and the sky and 
the angels sang a wondrous song: 

Sounp: Chorus singing traditional carol, 
“Angels We Have Heard on High” 

Narrator: The city waited for the 
Prince, but he did not come. None 
knew of the glory of the forest that 
Christmas morning, nor of the new 
life that came to little Barbara. 

Sounpb: Chorus softly hums “O Sanc- 
tissima”’ as CHORAL READING GROUP 
speaks against humming background. 

CuorAL ReapeRS: Come thou, dear 
Prince, oh come to us this holy 
Christmas time! Come to the busy 
marts of earth; the quiet homes, the 
noisy streets, the humble lanes; 
come to us all, and with thy love, 
touch every human heart, that we 
may know that love, and in its 
blessed peace, bear charity to all 
mankind. 

Sounp: Chorus up, singing final stanza 
of ““O Sanctissima.”’ 

THE END 





Part Five 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


CarGco FoR JENNIFER. By Marjorie Vetter. 
Longmans, Green and Co. $3.00. 


Jennifer was reluctant to go to Cuba to 
spend a year with her grandmother, whom 
she had never met. The idea of living among 
total strangers, whose language she did not 
know well bothered her. But she does go, and 
this exciting and dramatic story reveals her 
unexpected affection and understanding for 
the Cuban part of her family, and for her 
grandmother and Steve in particular. (Junior 
and senior high) 


Jane Cameron, Scoootmarm. By Rita G. 
Brady. Abelard-Schuman, Inc., $2.50. 
This book is more than a career story about 

teaching — although it is a very good one. It 

is a good story for older girls whether or not 


teaching is their chosen vocation. Suspense, 
romance, problems and interesting characters 
make this a readable book that will capture 


and hold the attention of young people. 
(Junior and senior high) 


Tue River Roap, A Story or ABRAHAM 
Lincotn. By Meridel Le Sueur. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

When Abraham Lincoln was in his late 
teens, he was sent on an adventurous and often 
hazardous journey down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans. This beautifully written ac- 
count of that journey describes Lincoln’s 


thoughts and reactions during an important 
period of his life. (Middle grades) 


Tue Poot or KNow.epce. By Katherine 

Shippen. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

This book is designed to give young people 
a real understanding of the problems facing 
those who live in the more underpriviledged 
parts of the world, and what the Gnited Na- 
tions, through its Technical Assistance Pro- 
ee. is doing to alleviate these conditions. 
Miss Shippen carries her readers from the 
paddy fields of southeast Asia to the factories 
of Yugoslavia, vividly presenting the par- 
ticular problems of the various countries. 
This informative book also contains attractive 
photographs and a foreword by Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for Public 
Information of the UN. (Middle grades) 


Att Creatures Here Betow. By Joseph 
Garland, M.D. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 


Few stories offer more excitement and 
drama than the story of life itself. In an easy, 
informal style with a clear and direct presenta- 
tion, Dr. Garland tells about the amazing de- 
velopment of life from its early beginnings to 
the present. A fine introduction to the science 
of biology. (Middle Grades and up) 


Treppy RoosEvVELT AND THE RouGH Rivers. 
By Henry Castor. Random House. $1.50. 


Here is a vivid and informative account of 
Teddy Roosevelt and his Rough Riders 
marching into Cuba, shouting “Remember 
the Maine!” during the Spanish-American 
War. The author has pictured the eagerness, 
humor and heroism of the young Americans 
who fought the war which ended Spain’s em- 
pire and launched the United States as a 
world power. (Middle grades) 


Tue Story or Ciara Barton. 
Price. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.50. 
Clara Barton’s childhood, her service as a 

nurse on the battlefield, and her founding 

of the Red Cross make a thrilling and ab- 
sorbing story for boys and girls. (Middle 
and lower grades) 


By Olive 


Tue Story or GENERAL Custer. By Mar- 
garet Leighton. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.50. 
George Custer was only four years old when 

he asked his father to make him a real iron 

sword. Even then he knew that when he grew 
up he wanted to be a soldier and fight the 

Indians. This is the fascinating life story of 

the great American general. (Middle grades) 


A Book or Herogs. By Dorothy Heiderstadt. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


Kings, queens, saints, barbarians, patriots, 
explorers, soldiers and sailors come alive in 
Miss Heiderstadt’s new book which gives a 
child a chance to get acquainted quickly and 
intimately with nineteen different great per- 
sonalities, legendary and historical, from the 
glorious past of Europe. (Middle grades) 





Tue Srory or GEorGE WASHINGTON CARVER. 
By Arna Bontemps. Grosset & Dunlap. 
$1.50. 

This vividly told biography of a great 
American tells why George Washington 
Carver asked the questions “what for” and 
“how come,” and how thes. simple questions 
led him to his great work in the field of botany 
and chemurgy. (Middle grades) 


APPOLONIA’s VALENTINE. By Katherine 
Milhous. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


This beautiful and unusual book is the story 
of Appolonia and Dan who went to a one-room 
school in Pennsylvania. Their friends, the 
schoolhouse, and the teacher who showed 
them how to use the designs made by their 
Pennsylvania Dutch grandparents are all a 
part of this lovely story. An excellent story 
of Pennsylvania Dutch life, by the author of 
The Egg Tree. (Lower grades) 


THe QueEN Wuo LonGep ror Snow. By 
Walter Hackett. Houghton Mifflin. $2.25. 
A beautiful old legend about a lovely 

princess from the north country who longed 

for the snow of her native land after she mar- 
ried a young king of sunny Portugal. (Widdle 
and lower grades) 


SPINDLESHANKS. By Gertrude Robinson. 
ford University Press. $3.00. 

An adventure story with the Hudson cam- 
paign of the early days of the American Revo- 
lution as its setting, this book tells of a young 
boy who, in service to his country, conquers 
the enemy and also his own fear and physical 
handicap. An exciting story accompanied by 
drawings by Peter Burchard that will be a 
pleasure and an inspiration to young people. 
(Middle grades) 


Oz- 


Tates or CuristopuHios. By John 
Nankivell. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
A simple and natural story about Greece 

by an author who knows the country and 

people well, this book describes the life of a 

courageous young goat-herder whose ad- 

ventures make exciting reading. (Middle and 
lower grades) 


M. 


OruerR Books R&EcEIVED 


Tue Bie Boox or Cats. Grosset & Dunlap, 
Ine. $1.00. 


This attractive book contains descriptions 
and colorful illustrations of many varieties of 
cats. 


Mr. Pickwick. By Charles Dickens. $2.00. 


Drums ALONG THE Monawk. By Walter D. 
Kdmonds. $2.64. 


Cimarron. By Edna Ferber. $2.56. 


Tre Scariet Lerrer. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. $2.00. 


MEN or Iron. By Howard Pyle. $2.08. 


Tue Strupent’s MacsBEru. 


By Shakespeare. 
$1.80. 


Prenrop. By Booth Tarkington. $2.40. 


Ben-Hur. By Lew Wallace. $2.20. 
Globe Book Company. 


These simplified adaptations of the classics 
will permit young people to read challenging 
books when their loeal of interest is higher 
than their reading vocabularies. They are 
particularly good for students in junior and 
senior high school who may have reading 
difficulties. 


TrEAsURE Books. §.25 each. 


Prince Valiant, The Shy Little Horse, Just 
like Me, Henny-Penny, and T'en Little Fingers 
are newcomers to this list of colorful and read- 
able books for small children. 


Wonpber Books. $§.25 each. 

The newest releases in this attractive, in- 
expensive series of books for little children 
include a two-in-one Wonder Book, The 
Three Little Pigs and Little Red Riding Hood 
as well as Baby Animal Friends, Sleepy Time 
for Everyone, Bunny Hopwell’s First Spring, 
Peter Rabbit and Reddy Fox, The Picnic al the 
Zoo, and The Wonder Book of Trucks. 
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Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


For Junior High ond Older Groups 


ANGEL CHILD, December, 1942 

THE PERFECT GIFT, December, 1943 

PINK ROSES FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1944 
"TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, December, 1945 
SANTA GOES TO TOWN, December, 1945 (All girl cast) 
HOME FOR CHRISTMAS, —omag 1946 

THE KING IS HERE, December, 

CHRISTMAS EVE LETTER, ee 1947 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY, December, 1948 
NO ROOM AT THE INN, December, 1949 

DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, ‘peaches, 1950 

A QUIET CHRISTMAS, December, 1 

THE STAR IN THE WINDOW 4 - 1950 

THE CASE OF THE SILENT CAROLER, December, 1951 
THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM, December, 1951 
CHRISTMAS RECAPTURED, December, 1951 
REINDEER ON THE ROOF, December, 1952 

A ROOM FOR A KING, December, 1952 

PUPPY LOVE, December, 1953 

THE CHRISTMAS BUG, December, 1953 

THE MAN WHO FOUND THE KING, December, 1953 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT, December, 1953 

ROOM FOR MARY, December, 1953 


For Middle Grades 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, December, 1943 

Sane ae COMES TO HAMELIN, . 1944 

WHAT, NO SANTA CLAUS? December, 194 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE, December, 1946 

THE FRIDAY FOURSOME PACKS A BOX, December, 1947 (All girl cast) 
JINGLE BELLS, December, 1948 

ANGEL IN T LOOKING GLASS, December, 1949 

CHRISTMAS EVE NEWS, December 1950 

KEEPING CHRISTM 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS = "December, 1953 
SILENT NIGHT, December, 19 
THE WOMAN WHO DIDN’T WANT CHRISTMAS, December, 1953 


For Lower Grades 


THE LONELY FIR TREE, December, 19 
LITTLE CHRISTMAS GUEST, Bessinbor, 1945 (AU girl cast) 
THE LITTLEST FIR, December, 19 
THE LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE, , =r 1947 
A WHITE CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 
THE CHILDREN OF CHOCOLATE STREET, December, 1950 
THE CHRISTMAS CAKE, December, 19 
SANTA CLAUS FOR PRESIDENT, * aad 1951 
DECEMBER’S GIFT, December, 1952 
aor a December, 1952 

SANTA CLAUS TWINS, December, 1953 
LONG AGO IN BETHLEHEM, December, 1953 
STANDING UP FOR SANTA, December, 1953 
CANDLES FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1953 


Radio Plays 


VISION OF THE SILVER BELL, December, 1945 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL (Dickens), December, 1947 

THE ELVES AND THE SHOEM — R, December, 1947 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, Doecenhen 1948 

CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, December, 1952 

THE GENERAL AND THE CHRISTMAS TREE, December, 1953 


Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current issue, may be pro- 
duced by subscribers. Re a copies of individual plays may be purchased by current sub- 
scribers only, for 20c each (40c to non-subscribers). When ordering See ae oy eae ante 
which subscription is listed. Gabecten ceed anties att Otte gor cute wll Os chananl 


To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, apuitily for small 


PLAYS, Ine. 
8 tea Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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Just published! 
SHORT PLAYS FOR ALL-BOY CASTS 
by Vernon Howard 

Thirty royalty-free comedies and skits for boys of 
all ages. The light-hearted mixture of sense and 
nonsense in these plays will have sure-fire appeal for 
both casts and audiences. This book will solve play- 
giving problems for boys’ club directors, teachers, 
scoutmasters, camp counselors, and other youth 
leaders. Simple and easy-to-stage plays. 

Middle Grades and Junior High 201 pages; $3.00 


Bock Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays Jor Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 








Just published! 

UNITED NATIONS PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 

The aims, purposes, and accomplishments offthe 

United Nations are vividly dramatized in this new 

collection of original program material for young 

people. This book contains royalty-free one-act 

plays, playlets, group readings, poems, songs, recita- 

tions, prayers, and toasts. Effective classroom 

assembly peepeme may be arranged in combina- 

tions suitable for various grade levels. Informative, 

entertaining, and easy to produce. 

Lower Grades through High School 296 pages; $3.50 


Previously published and still in demand 





HEALTH AND SAFETY PLAYS AND PRO- 
GRAMS 


by Aileen Fisher 
Plays, poems, skits, songs, readings. 
Lower and Middle Grades 275 pages; $3.50 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTSt 
by Marjorie Paradis 

12 sparkling comedies for girls 
Junior High and High School 230 pages; $2.50 
TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYSt 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 

A new eollection of holiday plays 

Junior High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 
Aileen Fisher 

os poems, skits, readings 

Lower Grades through Junior High, 394 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG 
PLAYERS 

by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 

23 comedies of family life 


Junior High and High School 373 pages; $3.50 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDRENt* 
edited by A. 8. Burack 
Giant collection of plays 


Lower and Middle Grades 886 pages; $4.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE* 
by Samuel 8. Richmond 
30 vocational guidance plays 


Junior High and High School 342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSt* 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
24 plays for important holidays 


Middle Grades and Junior High 397 pages; $3.00 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERSt 
by Helen Louise Miller 
20 comedies for holidays 


Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERSt 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
50 plays for all occasions 


Lower Grades 338 pages; $2.75 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by Graham DuBois 
24 historical dramas 


Junior High and High School 371 pages; $3.50 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORSt 
edited by A. 8S. Burack 
26 traditional and modern plays 


Lower Grades through Junior High, 264 pages; $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLEt* 
by Walter Hackett 
15 classics adapted for radio 


Junior High and High School 277 pages; $2.75 
ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERSft{* 

by Helen Louise Miller 

22 one-act comedies 


Junior High and High School 432 pages; $3.50 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
tListed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











